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U.S. COUNTERTERRORISM EFFORTS IN SYRIA: 
A WINNING STRATEGY? 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 2015 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Terrorism, Nonproliferation, and Trade, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 o’clock p.m., in 
room 2172 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ted Poe (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Poe. The subcommittee will come to order. Without objec- 
tion, all members may have 5 days to submit statements, ques- 
tions, and extraneous materials for the record subject to the length 
limitation in the rules. 

I will make my opening statement, then yield to the ranking 
member, Mr. Keating, for his statement. 

On September 10th, 2014, President Obama announced that the 
United States would “degrade and ultimately destroy ISIS.” That 
was a year ago. Obviously, ISIS didn’t get the memo. The terrorist 
group keeps on moving across the Middle East killing those who 
stand in its way by raping, pillaging, and murdering those who dis- 
agree with ISIS. 

ISIS controls half of Syria and large parts of Iraq. Civilized soci- 
ety is losing to these barbarians. Despite the U.S. spending billions 
in a counterterrorism strategy, the terrorist groups numbers have 
not decreased; in fact, ISIS has grown in size with affiliates now 
all over the world, including Indonesia, Yemen, Egypt, and Libya. 

The U.S. $3.7 billion air strike campaign has been plagued with 
little measurable successful results. From the very beginning, mili- 
tary officials warned that the air strikes relied on virtually no 
human intelligence on the ground surveillance. They were right. 
Without good intelligence, the number of air strikes the U.S. has 
carried out have been few, and the results are uncertain. Also, ISIS 
fighters killed by our air strikes seem to be replaced immediately 
with other jihadists. 

Our intelligence estimates that ISIS’ numbers are the same as 
they were when the air strikes started. In addition, the administra- 
tion’s $500 million Train and Equip Program has proved to be a 
failure by anyone’s measure. In July, officials reported they had 
identified 7,000 planned participants, but only trained 60 due to in- 
tense vetting procedures, and other excuses. 

Later that month, 54 fighters crossed into Syria to fight ISIS 
forces that numbered in the tens of thousands. Of those 54 merce- 
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naries, virtually all were killed, captured, or scattered when at- 
tacked. We’re now down to four or five trained mercenaries accord- 
ing to General Lloyd Austin of CENTCOM. 

Despite this failed policy, just last week we sent a second group 
of about 70 U.S.-trained fighters into Syria. Just 1 day later, re- 
ports suggested that one of the officers defected and surrendered 
his arms to an al-Qaeda Syrian affiliate. Several truckloads of 
weapons were allegedly traded to the terrorist group al-Nusra for 
safe passage through Syria. It’s time to abandoned this failed Train 
and Equip Program. 

The reality is just as bleak on the online battlefield. ISIS has 30 
to 40,000 social media accounts. It uses the internet to spread its 
propaganda, raise money, and find recruits as far away as Wash- 
ington State. In 2011, the administration promised a strategy to 
combat terrorists’ use of social media. Eour years later, the admin- 
istration still has not shown us that strategy; no plan, no degrad- 
ing of ISIS, no defeating of ISIS. 

The Intel given to the administration has also reportedly been 
doctored to cover up how bad the war against ISIS is really going. 
Meanwhile, thousands of people are fleeing the Middle East, flood- 
ing Europe, and demanding entry into other Western countries be- 
cause of the ISIS carnage and chaos in Syria and Iraq. There is 
more. ISIS continues to recruit want-to-be jihadists online for free 
via U.S.-owned social media companies. 

The administration continually is saying that everything is okay, 
is an embarrassing and wrong assessment of the violence and 
threat of ISIS. Today, we are here to get frank assessment of the 
administration’s counterterrorism strategy in Syria. In the face of 
our failure to destroy ISIS, we should be focusing on what we can 
do better, how we can improve our strategy in the future. 

ISIS’ advances in Syria translate into more direct threats to our 
national security and our interests both home and abroad. ISIS 
wants to destroy the United States and everything the U.S. stands 
for. ISIS fears no one; certainly not the U.S., so it continues to 
murder in the name of its radical jihadist beliefs. It has already 
killed numerous Americans. We need a strategy that protects 
American people from this radical Islamic threat. Now we hear on 
the horizon that the Russians may intervene and help defeat ISIS. 
Who knows? 

The U.S. needs to define the enemy and defeat it. And that’s the 
way it is, and I’ll yield to the ranking member, Mr. Keating. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for conducting this 
hearing, and I thank also our witnesses for being here today. 

The conflict in Syria is an open wound in the volatile Middle 
East. President Assad has brutalized, bombed, used chemical weap- 
ons on his own people creating the conditions for ISIL and al- 
Qaeda to thrive in Syria, and driving millions of Syrians to flee 
their country. The resulting refugee crisis has severely strained the 
resources of Syria’s neighbors and exposing divides in Europe, 
which in some parts is already suffering from an intolerant brand 
of nationalism. 

The conflict in Syria is also drawing in foreign fighters who con- 
tribute to the instability and represent possible terrorist threats 
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when they return to their countries of origin, including the United 
States. To put it mildly, the order of battle in Syria is complex. 

The United States has called for Assad to leave power and op- 
poses ISIL and al-Qaeda affiliate, al-Nusra. The United States sup- 
ports so-called moderate Syrian opposition forces and the Syrian 
Kurdish group known as YPG. Meanwhile, our NATO ally, Turkey, 
late to the fight against ISIL opposes Assad and Kurdish militants, 
and the PKK, as well, which also has close ties to our Syrian Kurd- 
ish allies, the YPG. Our sometimes allies against ISIL, Iraq, Iran, 
and Russian support the Assad regime, and our partners in Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf States oppose Assad and ISIL, while some in- 
dividuals within these states provide funding to Sunni extremist 
groups in Syria. 

Given this tangled regional situation which has been further 
complicated by Russia’s recent movement of military equipment 
and personnel into Syria, the United States has, in my view, wisely 
refrained from introducing sizeable ground force into Syria to com- 
bat ISIL. Yet, in concert with our partners we must do more to 
counter and defeat ISIL which controls significant territory in 
Syria and Iraq, extending its influence beyond the Middle East into 
Africa and Asia. 

ISIL’s atrocities are horrific, and we must work to put a stop to 
its campaign of murder, slavery, and the destruction of cultural 
heritage. By virtue of its ideology, ISIL needs to control territory 
in order to survive, and to ultimately defeat ISIL we need to assist 
our allies in the region in retaking that territory. 

The key questions in my mind are, how will the United States 
and its partners sufficiently array its forces against ISIL to defeat 
it? And as we work to do this, how will we deal with the Assad 
regime whose illegitimacy and brutality was the root cause of the 
Syrian civil war? 

We know that to date the plan to train and equip moderate Syr- 
ian fighters has not met its objectives. I hope that today’s hearing 
will provide some constructive proposals on how going forward the 
United States and its allies can enhance counterterrorism efforts in 
Syria. 

I yield back, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Poe. Thank the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. 
Wilson, for 1 minute. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Sadly, the President’s strategy in Syria is failing, resulting in ref- 
ugees fleeing violence and then drowning at sea. According to a re- 
cent article in the New York Times, the administration reports, 

“That coalition strikes killed about 10,000 Islamic State fight- 
ers. The group continues to replenish its ranks drawing an av- 
erage of about 1,000 new fighters per month.” 

The President was wrong to belittle ISIS to JV, and he was wrong 
and made a mockery of the term “red line.” The failure of the Train 
and Equip mission of Syrian Opposition Forces has given enemy re- 
inforcements space to insert itself and prop up the Assad dictator- 
ship. 
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The U.S. needs to change course and create a new strategy to de- 
feat safe havens threatening American families at home. I believe 
it’s important that the U.S. and international community recognize 
that the situation in Iraq and Syria is, in fact, a global problem re- 
quiring broad international cooperation to promote stability in the 
region for families to prosper in their home nation. 

Mr. Poe. The gentleman yields back his time. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California, Mr. Sher- 
man, for 1-minute opening statement. 

Mr. Sherman. No one in the administration is saying that every- 
thing is okay. The Shiite Alliance is more dangerous than ISIS and 
more evil. They’ve killed far more Americans starting in the 1980s 
when Hezbollah attacked our Marines. And so if we confront ISIS, 
we have to do so in a way that does not empower Assad, Hezbollah, 
and Iran. 

You can attack U.S. policy, but we don’t as a nation want to send 
troops into the ground, and we are living with the results of an ab- 
solutely failed policy of the last administration in Iraq which in- 
stalled Maliki, slightly improved now with al-Abadi. The fact is, the 
Iraqi Government betrayed us this week in entering into a special 
intelligence alliance with Iran, Assad, and Russia. 

The Train and Equip Program has been a failure. Due to political 
correctness, we have not armed those we know are not Islamic ex- 
tremists; namely, the Yazidis and the Christians. And due to diplo- 
matic correctness, we have not armed the Kurds directly, but try 
to put everything through Baghdad. That does not mean we should 
abandon the Train and Equip Program, which should have begun 
much earlier, as many on this committee argued, because what is 
the alternative? The chairman tells us we must defeat ISIS. Whose 
ground troops are going to do that, and what is a plan other than 
the administration’s plan, poorly carried out in the case of the 
Train and Equip Program, that will allow us to achieve that goal 
without massive American casualties. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Poe. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Perry, for 1 minute. 

Mr. Perry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In spite of its shortcomings, and there are many, the last admin- 
istration’s policy was not completely failed, and I would submit 
that the failure was after that President left, and with the advent 
of the new policy. 

To that effect, in his September 2014 address from the White 
House, President Obama laid out a plan to degrade and ultimately 
destroy ISIL through a comprehensive and sustained counterter- 
rorism strategy. In Syria, this goal was to be achieved with two 
major policies; a systematic campaign of air strikes and increased 
support to forces fighting the Islamic State on the ground. 

A year later, what does this strategy currently look like? Eleven 
sorties per day yielding an average of 43 bombs dropped daily, a 
handful of Syrian rebels who would rather be fighting Assad at a 
cost of about $100 million to the American taxpayer. 

According to a report published recently by the Syrian Observ- 
atory for Human Rights, ISIS has extended its territorial reach and 
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now controls 50 percent of Syria, including most of the country’s oil 
wells which have proven to he a significant source of revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is high time this administration go hack 
to the drawing hoard. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Poe. The gentleman yields back his time. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman, Mr. Rohrabacher, for 1 
minute. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

This administration has managed to turn a bad situation, which 
it did inherit, which was a bad situation that we created on this 
side of the aisle by going along with the President who precipi- 
tously invaded Iraq at a time when he hadn’t finished in Ajfghani- 
stan, but that bad situation this administration inherited has been 
turned into a catastrophe of this administration’s making. 

U.S. policies, even our supplies sent to defeat ISIL are now in 
the possession of radical Islamic groups that intend on killing 
Americans and other people who believe in our Western values. 
This administration has found every excuse to undermine the gov- 
ernments and the forces that are most friendly to our cause and 
the cause of peace. 

In Syria, we refused to cooperate with Russia 5 years ago claim- 
ing that there was an alternative, and what happened in those 5 
years? It’s turned into an ever-worse situation, and the money that 
was sent over to arm a Third Force we now find has been used to 
train and equip hostile forces to those people who are trying to 
bring peace to the Middle East. 

Thank you for holding this hearing; looking forward to getting 
the details. 

Mr. Poe. The gentleman yields back. 

The Chair will now recognize and introduce all three of our wit- 
nesses. Thank you, gentlemen, for being here. 

General Jack Keane is the chairman of the board at the Institute 
of the Study of War. General Keane is a retired four-star general 
and the former vice-chief of staff for the United States Army. 

Mr. Thomas Joscelyn is a senior fellow at the Foundation for De- 
fense of Democracies, and senior editor of The Long War Journal, 
a publication dealing with counterterrorism and related issues. 

And Ambassador Daniel Benjamin is director of the John Sloan 
Dickey Center for International Understanding at Dartmouth. Am- 
bassador Benjamin previously served as Ambassador-at-Large and 
coordinator for the counterterrorism at the United States State De- 
partment. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being here. General Keane, we’ll start 
with you. 

STATEMENT OF GENERAL JACK KEANE, USA, RETIRED, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF 

WAR 

General Keane. Thank you. Chairman Poe, Ranking Member 
Keating, distinguished members of the committee for inviting me 
back today. I’m honored to be here with my distinguished panel col- 
leagues. 
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The Middle East has experienced one of the most tumultuous pe- 
riods in its history with the old order challenged by the aspira- 
tional goals of the Arab Spring, Islamic terrorists taking advantage 
of this political and social upheaval, and Iran using proxies to 
achieve regional influence and control. 

ISIS has become the most successful terrorist organization in 
modern history by dominating a large swath of Syrian-Iraq terri- 
tory while expanding its formal affiliations into seven countries, 
and developing a worldwide following. 

As you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, approximately a year ago, the 
President announced U.S. policy that in conjunction with our Coali- 
tion partners we would degrade, and ultimately defeat ISIS. While 
there has been some progress, looking at this strategy today, we 
now know the conceptual plan of Iraq first and minimal commit- 
ment in Syria is fundamentally flawed. The resources provided to 
support Iraq and Syria are far from adequate. The indigenous 
ground forces in Syria and Iraq are not capable of defeating ISIS. 
The air campaign rules of engagement are too restrictive. We have 
not impacted the ideology or ISIS recruiting as 28,000 new recruits 
have arrived this year alone. As such, we are not only failing, we 
are losing this war. I can say with certainty our strategy will not 
defeat ISIS. 

ISIS, who is headquartered in Syria, recruits, trains, and re-sup- 
plies in Syria. It is from Syria that ISIS has so successfully ex- 
panded, and it is from Syria that ISIS reaches out to 20,000 social 
media sites per day. They control large swaths of territory in Syria 
from Iraq border to Damascus. This territorial control is what dif- 
ferentiates it from other terrorist organizations, but it is also its 
greatest vulnerability. 

To defeat ISIS, we must take its territory away, as we did with 
Germany, Japan, and Korea; yet, we have no strategy to defeat 
ISIS in Syria. We have no effective ground force, which is a defeat 
mechanism. Air power will not defeat ISIS; it has not even been 
able to deny ISIS the ability to attack at will. ISIS grew to a ter- 
rorist army only because of the sanctuary in Syria. We cannot suc- 
ceed in Iraq if ISIS is allowed to exist in Syria. 

The United States finds itself at a critical juncture with its ISIS 
strategy failing, the Syrian civil war in its fourth year, and because 
the Assad regime this last year has been losing ground to the 
rebels and some political support, Vladimir Putin is executing a 
military buildup in Syria to insure the survival of the Assad re- 
gime. Putin is also working to create an alternative anti-ISIS Coa- 
lition that includes Russia, Iran, Syria, and Iraq in a direct chal- 
lenge to the U.S. -led Coalition. 

In view of these very real challenges, what can we do? As to the 
strategy. Sun Tzu said, “Tactics without a strategy is the noise be- 
fore defeat,” and we have some noise. 

Once and for all, 22 years after the first World Trade Center 
bombing, 14 years after 9/11, we should develop in conjunction 
with our allies a comprehensive strategy to defeat radical Islam. 
Otherwise, we will continue to react to individual terrorist move- 
ments, al-Qaeda, ISIS, Ansar al-Sharia, Boko Haram, you name it, 
with no end in sight. 
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As to Syria, recognizing an effective ground force is the key to 
defeating ISIS with much less restrictive use of air power. The 
ground force should consist of the Syria Kurds, the only force who 
has enjoyed success against ISIS in Syria. This force should be 
armed as required, and provided special forces advisors to assist 
with the use of air power. 

Despite the dismal failure of the Train and Equip mission of the 
moderate Sunni Arab Force, I agree with Mr. Sherman, it is still 
essential to put together this vital capability. The parameters for 
this force must change. We cannot restrict the Sunni Syrian Arabs 
to exclusively fighting ISIS, when their priority is the Assad regime 
who is destroying their communities and killing their families. 
They want to fight the Assad regime and ISIS; let them. 

Also, this force and their communities must be protected as 
should the Syria Kurds. Begin by establishing free zones in the 
north and south, use Coalition air power to include the Turks to 
enforce it, and permit the people to use the free zone as a sanc- 
tuary. Advise Assad if he challenges the free zone, then U.S.-led 
Coalition will shut down his air power. 

We must step up the use of our special operations forces to con- 
duct routine ground raids, not just limited to drone raids. But the 
harsh reality is that the Syrian Kurds and the Sunni Arabs may 
not be sufficient to dislodge ISIS and defeat them in Syria. And the 
task may ultimately require an outside Arab coalition assisted by 
the United States ground and air components. 

As to Assad, while the United States and the Coalition desires 
a political solution to the Syrian civil war, recognize that Assad 
will never depart unless the military momentum shifts against 
him. Despite Russia’s military pressure, this should still be U.S. 
policy. 

As to Russia, once again, Putin is outmaneuvering the United 
States, and once again he will out-bluff us. Putin’s economy is in 
the tank. His financial reserves are running out. His military is no 
match against the United States. He has deployed a relatively 
small military and limited capability to Syria; yet, he will likely get 
what he wants, the preservation of the Assad regime. 

The United States should not coordinate any military operations 
with Russia. To do so, we are de facto in collusion with the Syrian 
regime, Iran, the Quds Force, and Hezbollah. Putin is counting on 
President Obama’s fear of escalation, and fear of confrontation to 
force U.S. capitulation to Russia’s ambition in Syria, and the Mid- 
dle East at large. This, in my view, is a game changer. 

There are no easy answers in Syria, but we don’t have the luxury 
to say it’s too hard, and it’s too complicated. There have been plen- 
ty of mistakes and lost opportunities to be sure, but U.S. interests, 
U.S. security, and U.S. credibility is at stake. What is most needed 
now is U.S. determined leadership and resolve to commit to defeat- 
ing ISIS along with a revised effective strategy. 

Thank you, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Keane follows:] 
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Thank you Chairman Poe, ranking member Keating, distinguished 
members of the committee for inviting me today to discuss U.S. strategy in 
Syria. Am honored to be with my distinguished colleagues Thomas Joscelyn 
and Daniel Benjamin. 

The Middle East is experiencing one of the most tumultuous periods in 
its history with the old order challenged by the aspirational goals of the Arab 
Spring, radicalized Islamic terrorists taking advantage of the political and 
social upheaval and the Islamic state of Iran using proxies to achieve regional 
influence and control. 

ISIS, an off-shoot from A1 Qaeda in Iraq, has become the most 
successful terrorist organization in modern history by dominating a large 
swath of Syrian and Iraq territory while expanding its affiliations into 7 other 
countries and developing a worldwide following. 

Approximately a year ago, the President announced the U.S. public 
policy that in conjunction with our coalition partners, the U.S. would degrade 
and ultimately destroy ISIS, weeks later he changed destroy ISIS to defeat 
ISIS, a more appropriate tenn. 

A strategy was crafted to accomplish this objective which consisted of 
humanitarian assistance, undermining the ISIS religious ideology, countering 
the ISIS finances, providing military assistance to our Iraqi and Syrian 
partners to include airstrikes, assisting the Iraq government politically to 
move to a more representative government and continuing the policy 
supporting the removal of Assad. 


1 
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While there has been some progress and some success, looking at this 
strategy today we, now, know; 

- the conceptual plan is fundamentally flawed. 

- the resources provided to support Iraq and Syria are far from 
adequate. 

- the timing and urgency to provide arms, equipment and training is 
insufficient. 

- the indigenous ground forces in Syria and Iraq are not capable of 
defeating ISIS. 

- the air campaign ailes of engagement are too restrictive. 

As such, we are not only failing, we are losing this war, moreover 1 can say 
with certainty this strategy will not defeat ISIS . 

ISIS who is headquartered in Syria, recruits, trains and resupplies in 
Syria. It is from Syria that ISIS has so successfully expanded and it is from 
Syria that ISIS reaches out to 20K social media sites per day. They control 
large swaths of territory in Syria to include the Euphrates River Valley, 
which connects to the Euphrates in Anbar Province, Iraq, which they also 
now control. This controlled territory is currently expanding to the west as far 
as Damascus and includes. Palmyra city and Palmyra airbase in central Syria, 
aligning the central EastAVest corridor from the Iraq border to Homs in 
western Syria. ISIS control of territoiy is what differentiates it from other 
terrorist organizations, but it is its greatest vulnerability. To defeat ISIS, we 
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must take its territory away. Yet, we have no strategy to defeat ISIS in Syria, 
we have no effective ground force, which is the defeat mechanism. Yes, we 
have air power and yes we have degraded the command and control, 
logistics, and killed many ISIS fighters and despite the success at Kobani, air 
power will not defeat ISIS, it has not even been able to deny ISIS freedom of 
maneuver and the ability to attack at will. Syria is an ISIS sanctuary, without 
which ISIS would be a much smaller, yet violent, terrorist organization 
operating in the shadows in Iraq. ISIS grew to a terrorist army only because 
of the sanctuary in Syria. We cannot succeed in Iraq if ISIS is allowed to 
exist in Syria. 

The U.S. finds itself at a critical juncture, with its ISIS strategy failing, 
in Syria and in Iraq, the Syrian civil war is in its fourth year and while the 
Bashar al Assad regime this last year has been losing ground to the rebels 
with some erosion of Alawite support, Vladimir Putin, is executing a military 
buildup in Syria to insure the survival of the Assad regime. Putin is also 
working to create an alternative anti-lSlS coalition that includes Russia, Iran 
and the Syrian regime in a direct challenge to the U.S. led coalition currently 
active against ISIS in Syria and Iraq. 

In view of these very real challenges what can we do? 

- Strategy : 

Sun Tzu said: “. . . tactics without a strategy is the noise before 
defeat.” Once and for all, 22 years after the first World Trade Center 
bombing and 1 4 years after 9/1 1 , develop in conjunction with our allies a 
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comprehensive strategy to defeat radical Islam. Otherwise we will continue to 
react to individual movements, e.g. AQ, ISIS, AAS etc, with no end in sight. 

- Syria : 

Recognize that an effective ground force is the key to defeating ISIS 
with a much less restrictive use of air power to support the ground force. The 
ground force in the near term should consist of the Syrian Kurds (the only 
force who has enjoyed success against ISIS in Syria.) This force should be 
armed as required and provided special forces advisers to assist with the use 
of air power. Despite the dismal failure of the train and equip mission of the 
moderate Sunni Arab force, it is still essential to put together this vital 
capability. The parameters for this force must change. We cannot restrict the 
Sunni Arabs to exclusively fighting ISIS when their priority is the Assad 
regime who is destroying their communities and killing their families. They 
want to fight the Assad regime and ISIS, let them. Also, the force and their 
communities must be protected as should the Syrian Kurds. Begin by 
establishing free zones (FZ) in the north and south near the Turkish and 
Jordanian borders. Use coalition air power to include the Turks to enforce it 
and permit the people to use the FZ as a sanctuary. Advise Assad, if he 
challenges the FZ, then the U S. led coalition will shut down his air power. 

We must step up the use of special operations forces (SOF) to conduct 
routine ground and drone raids on ISIS leadership which was so successful in 
Iraq and Afghanistan. These raids at times should be expanded to a 2 or 3 
day operation using Army Rangers to destroy key nodes and capabilities. 
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The harsh reality is that the Syrian Kurds and Sunni Arabs may not be 
sufficient to dislodge ISIS and defeat them in Syria and the task may require 
an outside Arab coalition assisted by the U.S. ground and air components. 

- Assad: 

While the U.S. and the coalition desires a political solution to the 
Syrian civil war, recognize that Assad will never depart unless the military 
momentum shifts against him. Despite Russia’s military pressure this should 
still be U.S. policy. 

- Russia : 

Once again Putin is out maneuvering the U.S. and once again he will 
out bluff us. The U.S. should not coordinate any military operations with 
Russia. To do so means we are de facto in collusion with the Syrian regime, 
Iran, the Quds force and the Hezbollah. Putin knows full well his military is 
no match for the U.S. and NATO. He is counting on President Obama’s fear 
of escalation to force U.S. capitulation to Russia’s ambition in Syria and the 
Middle East at large. 


There are no easy answers in Syria, there have been plenty of mistakes 
and lost opportunities to be sure, but U.S. interests and U.S. credibility is at 
stake. What is most needed now is U.S. determined leadership and resolve to 
commit to defeating ISIS, along with a revised effective strategy. 

Thank you, and T look forward to your questions. 
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Mr. Poe. Thank you. Mr. Joscelyn. 

STATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS JOSCELYN, SENIOR FELLOW, 
FOUNDATION FOR DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACIES 

Mr. Joscelyn. Chairman Poe, Ranking Member Keating, and 
other members of the committee, thank you for inviting me here 
today to speak about our counterterrorism efforts in Syria. 

As others have already said, the war is exceedingly complex. I’m 
not going to pretend to have all the answers for you, but I’ve heard 
a few things here already which are consistent with my testimony. 
I want to highlight them in my oral testimony. 

First is sort of the necessity of removing territory from the Is- 
lamic State or ISIS. The Kurds have done a good job this year tak- 
ing the northern third of Raqqah Province away from the Islamic 
State, but as David Ignatius in the Washington Post recently re- 
ported, they’ve been basically under-resourced, and for some reason 
there’s a holdup in getting more resources to take that fight to Is- 
lamic State. I don’t know why that is; however, that seems to be 
the case. 

In that vein, I would say that the founding mythos of the Islamic 
State is that it is the resurrection of the Caliphate. They brought 
this back to being a reality on this earth. And I think that as long 
as that myth exists and lives, that basically we’re going to keep 
seeing more recruitment, we’re going to keep seeing more people 
flock to the Caliphate. Now, you’re going to have some people who 
defect, and who aren’t happy, and who go home, and we need to 
trumpet their messages. But as long as this founding myth that 
they are the Caliphate and control territory exists, they’re going to 
keep going. 

And to that point, this morning the Treasury Department re- 
leased what I think is really unprecedented; 35 terrorist designa- 
tions at once this morning. Most of the designations deal with the 
Islamic State and underscore the degree to which the Islamic State 
has mushroomed. They deal with the Islamic State’s provinces in 
the in the Khorasan and the Caucus Province, also the Islamic 
State’s growing presence in the Sinai. And also, most importantly, 
deals with western recruits have gone to the Islamic State and 
posed some level of threat to their home countries. 

Now, the plots that have been, I think, highlighted in these des- 
ignations aren’t necessarily 9/11 style plots. These aren’t these sort 
of spectacular events that we should all be worried about, but it 
shows that there is at least the seed of an idea of attacking their 
home countries there with some of the individuals who were des- 
ignated this morning. 

One quick point to something Mr. Sherman said about Iran and 
Assad. I think even taking it a step further, I think that they actu- 
ally are the fundamental destabilizing force in the region, and have 
actually fueled Sunni jihadism. Just last month, as we reported in 
The Long War Journal, the Islamic State brutally executed four 
members of the popular mobilization forces in Iraq. They did so in 
a manner that was consistent with the way the Shiite extremists 
had previously executed Sunnis who they were fighting. And too of- 
tentimes in our media coverage, we get the ISIS video which is sort 
of, you know, glossy and highly stylized, and something that’s real- 
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ly there for the wow factor, hut not enough attention is given to 
what’s happening on the Shiite side which is really driving this. 
And, unfortunately, as long as Shiite extremism is expanding, what 
that does is it forces Sunnis more into the radicals camps, more 
into the jihadist camps, and that’s not a good thing. Obviously, that 
underscores the idea that in the long run, Assad and Iran are not 
an answer to this at all. 

One further threat stream that I want to highlight today, and 
this goes to a lot of what we work on. I think it’s very poorly mis- 
understood, is the al-Nusra Front, and the Sunni jihadists in Syria 
who are not aligned with the Islamic State, and who are actually 
opposed to them. I think they’re actually — there’s a gross mis- 
understanding of what they’re doing, because what you don’t hear 
often is that they are actually building their own state in northern 
Syria, and particularly in the Idlib Province. 

The al-Nusra Front is openly loyal to Ayman al-Zawahiri, the 
head of al-Qaeda. It is seeded with senior al-Qaeda operatives, 
some of whom have actually trained, and lived, and worked with 
al-Qaeda going back to the 1980s. In a recent video, they high- 
lighted the 9/11 attacks as something that’s part of their legacy 
and their heritage, and say that this is part of — they’re the heirs 
of this glory. And their videos and propaganda show very clearly 
that al-Qaeda actually seeks to build an Islamic State or Emirate 
as well in Syria. This is absolutely without a doubt. 

And, in fact, is you look at the Train and Equip Program, the re- 
cent problems with it, I think this is another fact that needs to be 
highlighted. The problems came not from ISIS, the problems came 
from al-Nusra Eront or al-Qaeda, going back to July when mem- 
bers of Division 30 went into Syria into the Aleppo Province, it was 
al-Nusra that was waiting for them that, as you said. Chairman 
Poe, killed, and captured, and basically disbanded this group very 
quickly. We were not expecting that for some reason on the U.S. 
side. 

Now just recently we have now an admission from CENTCOM 
saying that, in fact, several vehicles and ammunition at a min- 
imum were turned over to al-Nusra Eront in northern Syria, not 
ISIS, as part of a deal that was brokered to basically guarantee 
safe passage for some of the people who were somehow affiliated 
with this program. 

I think this highlights to a certain extent that there’s such a my- 
opic focus on the Islamic State, and such a drive to say the Islamic 
State is really the only threat we have to be worried about here, 
that basically a lot of times what’s actually happening with these 
other groups is just as important, if not more so in the long run. 

And finally I’ll say this, there’s been somewhat of a public rela- 
tions campaign to get the West to support or at least tactically sup- 
port some of the Sunni jihadists in Syria, including Ahrar al-Sham. 
That is a horrible idea. Members of the Obama administration 
have actually openly objected to that idea and said that’s a no-go. 
They are right in that regard. Ahrar al-Sham should in no way be 
our partner in Syria. They cannot be. This is a group that openly 
says that the Mullah Omar’s Taliban is a model for what they’re 
building in Syria. It is deeply allied with al-Qaeda in Syria. It’s had 
senior al-Qaeda veterans implanted in its ranks, and seeded in its 
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ranks. This is a group that is absolutely not worthy of our support, 
and so I will end on a final warning; which is that the Sunni 
jihadists who are not Islamic State, and are not affiliated, and are 
actually against Assad, a lot of these groups are not our allies. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Joscelyn follows:] 
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Chairaian Poe, Ranking Member Keating, and other members of the committee, thank you for 
inviting me here today to speak about America’s cotmterterrorism efforts in Syria. 

The war in Syria is exceedingly complex, with multiple actors fighting one another on the 
ground and foreign powers supporting their preferred proxies. Iran and Hezbollah are backing 
Bashar al Assad’s re^me, which is also now receiving increased assistance from Russia. The 
Islamic State (often referred to by the acronyms ISIS md ISIL) retains control over a significant 
amount of Syrian territory. Despite some setbacks at the hands of the U.S.-led air coalition and 
Kurdish ground forces earlier this year in northern Syria, Abu Bakr al Baghdadi’s organization 
has not suffered anything close to a knockout blow thus far. Sunni jihadists, led by Al Nusrah 
front and its closest allies, are opposed to both the Islamic State and the Assad regime. 
Unfortunately, they have been the most effective anti-Assad forces for some time, as could be 
seen in their stunning advances in the Tdlib province earlier this year. Turkey, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia and other nations are all sponsoring proxies in the fight. 

Given the complexity of the war in Syria, it should be obvious that there are no easy answers. 

We were asked to assess whether or nottheU.S. and its allies have a winning strategy. T would 
argue that there currently is no comprehensive strategy in place. The West’s involvement is ad 
hoc, tactical and reactionary. Consider the recent news, confirmed by CENTCOM, that some of 
the equipment and ammunition supplied to U.S. -backed rebels has been turned over to the Al 
Nusrah front, which is an arm of al Qaeda. These provisions were supposed to be used in the 
fight against the Islamic State, Al Nusrah’s bitter jihadist rival. But Al Nusrah interfered in the 
plan. And this isn’t the first time al Qaeda got in the way. In July, Ai Nusrah quickly disbanded a 
small cadre of more than 50 fighters who were inserted into Syria to fight the Islamic State, In 
both cases, U S, officials either did not know that Al Nusrah was likely to move against 
America’s proxies, or assumed that Al Nusrah wouldn’t. This demonstrates a lack of strategic 
thinking, as the train and equip program was so focused on the Islamic State that U.S, officials 
had not properly accounted for Al Nusrah’s entirely predictable actions. 

My testimony below is focused on the ideas that T think should inform our strategic thinking 
about the Syrian war. It is far from comprehensive. To ray mind, three main points stand out: 

(1) Any strategy for truly defeating the Islamic State needs to incorporate plans for clearing 
and holding large areas currently under its control. Thus far, no ground forces have been 
capable of doing this in cities such as Raqqa and Mosul, which are key to the Islamic 
Stale’s “caliphate” claim. There is opposition to the Islamic State in these areas. For 
instance, the Kurds have delivered some significant losses on the Islamic State in 
northern Syria and have come within 30 miles of its de facto capital this year, 

(2) Iran has escalated the conflict and Iranian influence is inherently destabilizing the entire 
re^on, Iran supports both Bashar al Assad’s regime and the Iraqi government, but it does 
so by sponsoring Shiite extremism, which is no bulwark against Sunni extremism. 
Instead, the increasing role of Shiite extremists backed by Tran is driving more Sunnis 
into the jihadists’ arms. This is precisely the opposite of what any strategist should want. 
Iran’s proxies are not capable of clearing and holding territory from the Islamic State or 
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a] Qaeda. And even if they were, this would only further strengthen the hand of Iran’s 
virulent anti-American revolution. 

(3) Some have advocated working with Sunni jihadists in Syria, but this would play right 
into al Qaeda’ s hands. Groups such as A1 Nusrah Front and Ahrar al Sham have long 
been working to inculcate jihadism within the Syrian population. They are using the 
vicious war to spread their radical ideology, which is a different strain of jihadism from 
the Islamic State’s belief system, but no less of a threat. In some ways, in fact, their 
version of jihadism may be a bigger long-term threat. 

Below, I discuss these points and others in more detail. 

The Islamic State’s claim to rule as a ‘^caliphate” will remain viable as long as it retains 
control over a significant amount of territory. 

The Islamic State’s founding mylhos is that Abu Bakr al Baghdadi and his men have resurrected 
the “caliphate.” For the Islamic State’s base of supporters, this idea is a building block for their 
beliefs.^ Two cities are particularly important for the Islamic State’s “caliphate” claim; Raqqa 
and Mosul. Indeed, Baghdadi’s only public appearance as the self-declared ‘’Caliph Ibrahim” 
came when he led prayers in a Mosul mosque days after his men marauded through the city. 
Raqqa is the de facto capital of the “caliphate” and an operational nerve center for its nascent 
state. While the Islainic State’s control of these two cities and other territory does not make it a 
true “'caliphate,” it is enough to continue fueling that perception among its supporters. 

Controlling territory is crucially important for the Islamic State and its prospects for the future. 
The group’s motto is: “Remaining and Expanding.” The meaning is self-evident: the “caliphate” 
will remain in control of the lands it has conquered and will continue to seize new turf. The 5‘'' 
edition of Dabiq, the Islamic Stale's English-language magazine, is devoted to this theme. The 
editors of Dabiq are anything but modest, stating that the Islamic State seeks nothing less than to 
“expand” until its '“blessed flag. . . covers all eastern and western extents of the Earth, filling the 
world with the truth and justice of Islam and putting an end to the falsehood and tyranny of 
Jahiliyyah [state of ignorance], even if American and its coalition despise such.” Mecca, Medina, 
Rome, and Jerusalem -- all will fall to the Islamic State, if you believe its propagandists. 

Of course, this is not possible. The Islamic State is not going to conquer Italy, Israel, and Saudi 
Arabia, Still, a lot of carnage and chaos has been wrought in pursuit of this imperialist dream. 
Until the Islamic State’s claim to be “remaining and expanding” is conclusively disproven, too 
many people will continue to believe that it really is a “caliphate,” And Baghdadi's men will 
retain some legitimacy in the minds of many of their recruits. 


' This belief is. of course, not the only cause of radicaliTation among foreign fighters. Radicali7ation is a 
complicated psychological phenomenon. However, thds belief is a mticli more powerful motivator than some 
believe, Dabiq magazine and other propaganda published b\- the Islamic State also contain apocalyptic themes. 
Baghdadi's followers are frequemly told ihai a key baiile awaiis them in noriliem Syria, one iliai will decide ilie fate 
of tlic world. Should ilic Islamic Siaic lose significani territory in Syria, iltcii iliis ilicinc will be largely discrcdiicd as 
well, as it will become apparent that Baghdadi’s organization is not prepared to wintliis supposedly liistory- 
changing battle. 
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Therefore, the Islamic State cannot truly be “defeated” until it can no longer plausibly claim to 
rule over a large swath of territory. Its founding myth must be shattered. This does not require 
dislodging the Islamic State from all of the territory its black banner flies over. Indeed, 
Baghdadi’s nascent nation has already lost some turf, including in the northern part of the Raqqa 
province. But high-profile losses, ones that cannot be denied by even the most ardent believer, 
are a must for any strategy to succeed in the long run. Ideally, Raqqa or Mosul would fall to the 
Islamic State’s opposition. However, neither city appem's to be under imminent threat. 

The Islamic State’s ‘“caliphate” claim has other vulnerabilities that can be exploited. Its prolific 
media machine recently released a series of videos in various languages denouncing refugees 
fleeing Syria and Iraq. The refugees would receive “justice” under the Islamic State’s laws, 
Baghdadi’ s propagandists claimed. While many of the refugees are fleeing Bashar al Assad’ s 
barrel bombs and other war crimes, it is undeniable that many are running away from the Islamic 
State’s “‘caliphate” as well. In fact, the videos show that the Islamic State is concerned about the 
loss of human capital. Suicide bombers are not enough to man hospitals and food markets, or to 
provide other basic services. Indeed, there is much discontent among the Islamic State’s 
residents already, as the “caliphate” is better at fighting than governing. To date, however, no 
force has been able to harness the populace’s dissatisfaction. 


Killing senior leaders and striking other high-value targets is not enough to defeat the 
Islamic State or al Qaeda. 

In June 2006, the founder of al Qaeda in Iraq (AQl), Abu Musab al Zarqawi, was killed. It made 
little operational difference to the overall insurgency then raging in Iraq. The new leaders of 
AQI, Abu Hamza al Muhajir (a.k.a. Abu Ayyub al Masri) and Abu Omar al Baghdadi, were 
taken out in April 2010. At the time, under relentless pressure from coalition forces, the 
prospects for AQl and its political front, the Islamic State of Iraq (ISl), had dimmed. The 
targeting of AQI/lSl's leadership was combined with a robust counterinsurgency strategy that 
successfully forced the group from its strongholds and suppressed its ability to challenge the 
Iraqi government’s sovereignty. 

Still, AQl/lSl wasn’t defeated. Abu Bakr al Baghdadi was appointed as the new leader and 
oversaw the group’s resurrection, beginning with increasingly lethal attacks throughout 2012 
(after the last American forces were withdrawn from Iraq in December 201 1), a surge into Syria 
in 2013 (including the capture of Raqqa), and a stunningly successful offensive in Iraq in 2014 
(culminating in the capture of Mosul). In late June 2014 - more than eight years after Zarqawi 
was killed - Abu Bakr al Baghdadi declared himself to be “Caliph Ibrahim” and his organization 
was rebranded as a “caliphate” known simply as the Islamic State. 

There are plenty of other examples ofjihadist groups surviving so-called decapitation strikes or 
significant leadership attrition. In September 2014, the al Qaeda-linked Ahrar al Sham lost much 
of its senior leadership in a mysterious explosion. Not only did Ahrar al Sham survive, today it 
thrives, leading the charge on Syrian battlefields. In Yemen, several of al Qaeda in Arabian 
Peninsula’s (AQAP) top leaders have been killed since January. This includes Nasir al 
Wuhayshi, who was not only AQAP's emir, but also one of the most senior figures in al Qaeda’s 
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management team. This has not stopped AQAP’s insurgency. The organization is more prolific 
than ever inside Yemen, capturing significant territory in the southern part of the country. A1 
Qaeda's senior leadership itself has survived the death of Osama bin Laden, as well as dozens of 
his and Ayinan al Zawahiri's subordinates. With the exception of the Islamic State, al Qaeda’s 
regional branches (discussed below) remain loyal to Zawahiri and al Qaeda is still closely allied 
■with the Taliban. 

There are a variety of reasons why jihadist groups typically survive senior leadership losses. 
These organizations are not structured like pyramids, with a few important figures making all of 
the important decisions on a day-to-day basis. They have, for practical reasons, evolved more 
efficient leadership structures, with significant responsibilities being given to the second and 
third tiers of their leadership cadres. Tn July, for instance. The New York Times cited “American 
and Iraqi intelligence officials” as saying that Abu Bakr al Baghdadi “has empowered his inner 
circle of deputies as well as regional commanders in Syria and Iraq with wide-ranging 
authority.” This is part of the Islamic State’s “plan to ensure that if he or other top figures are 
killed, the organization will quickly adapt and continue fighting.”’ 

The current U S. effort against both the Islamic State and al Qaeda is focused mainly on killing 
the most visible leaders in both organizations. The U.S. air campaign against the Islamic State in 
Iraq and Syria has also taken out numerous Islamic State fighting positions, weaponry, 
warehouses, explosives factories, and other important targets. But this is not sufficient to make 
the Islamic State crumble. 

High-value targeting is most effective when it is combined with other counterinsurgency 
measures, clearing the territory held by the insurgents, holding it, and instituting new governance 
structures. Unfortunately, there are currently no boots on the ground truly capable of 
implementing a large-scale counterinsurgency strategy. 

There are friendly forces fighting the Islamic State, but it is not clear if they would be capable of 
making more significant advances on the “caliphate's” territory. For example, the Kurds and 
their allies have talcen the top third of the Raqqa province. In late June, the YPG (or People’s 
Defense Units), announced that the town of Ain Issa had been “liberated.” This is just 30 miles 
north of the city of Raqqa. which is the “caliphate’s” de facto capital. For some reason, however, 
there have been delays in providing the Kurds with additional assistance.^ Even if that assistance 
flows more readily, clearing and holding Raqqa would be a Herculean undertaking. Further 
complicating matters, some of the non-Kurdish forces fighting the Islamic State in Raqqa 
province have dubious pasts, with connections to al Qaeda’s efforts in the country. 


- Eric Sclmiiii and Ben Hubbard. “ISIS Leader Takes Steps to Ensure Group's Sun ival." The New York Times. July 
20. 2015, (liun://wiv >v. ir..L;ffesjx;oii:i( >l -YTT2.!Avadd/mkdle.:iasl/isjs-sira!r^ics-lii'iIudcTimpjh^ 
d eadlv-ririiJ-foiies t imii') 


^ Da\'id Igiiaiius, "Wliiic House diihaing paralyzes U,S.''s best ally for figliiing the Islamic State," The IVashin^ion 
Post, September 22, 2015, (’)ttDs //w.v\v,w;wbjnt:toriDost.com/oDinionAhvh(te-ho'.ise-tlii,l'enne:-pantlvzfS-uss-bes:- 
3llv-;'Gr-ti £htin g -t he - isl:imie-i -taie /2i'’i5 /00/22'ba8 ie4 be-615l- lls5 4ier>e -dce8a2 22s 6?0 'notv,hitv.i) 
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The Iraqi and Syrian governments, backed by Iran and Russia, are not capable of waging a 
true counterinsurgency campaign. In fact, their actions have, in many ways, contributed to 
the rise of the Islamic State, AI Musrah Front and other Sunni jihadist groups. Iranian- 
sponsored extremism is fuel for the war. 

Sunni jihadists thrive off of sectarianism. And Shiite extremists are no true bulwark against 
Sunni extremists. In Iraq, Prime Minister Maliki’s government shunned cooperation with the 
Sunni forces that could have been an incredibly valuable ally against the Islamic State early on. 
The dismantling of the Sunni “Awakening” and the failure to integrate its fighters into the Iraqi 
government’s official security apparatus helped pave the way for the “caliphate’s” surge in Iraq 
in 2014. Incredibly, the U.S.-backed Sunni coalition that did so much damage to al Qaeda in Iraq 
was treated like a pariah by the Iraqi government. As Derek Harvey and Michael Pregent have 
written, “The vast system of security forces and Sunni tribal auxiliaries that had made the Sunni 
provinces of Iraq hostile territory for al Qaeda was dismantled.”^ Maliki placed Shiites loyal to 
him and his cause in key positions. This "Shiafication" of the Iraqi military and security forces 
was “less about the security of Iraq than the security of Baghdad and [Maliki’s] regime,” Harvey 
and Pregent explained. 

A key beneficiary of this “Shiafication” in Iraq is the Iranian regime, its Revolutionary Guard 
Corps (TRGC) and Hezbollah. Tran sponsors the Shiite militias that have often taken the lead in 
fighting the Islamic State in Iraq. These militias are not stabilizing Iraqi society - quite the 
opposite. Even though the U.S.-led coalition provides air cover for these militias, there is 
convincing evidence that they are brutalizing the population after driving the Islamic State's 
jihadists out.^ The Iranian sponsored Shiite extremists are, in fact, committing many of the same 
war crimes that the Islamic State has become infamous for. A key reminder of this fact came in 
August, when the Islamic Stale burned four men alive. The Islamic State said the men belonged 
to the Popular Mobilization Forces (PMF). The grotesque execution was actually retribution for a 
similar act carried out by a Shiite extremist known as Abu Azrael (The “Father of the Angel of 
Death”), 

The Popular Mobilization Committee (PMC) oversees the forces that Abu Azrael helps lead. The 
PMC is directed by Abu Mahdi al Muhandis, a former commander in the Badr Organization who 
was listed by the U.S, government as a specially designated global terrorist in July 2009,’^ The 
U.S. government described Muhandis, whose real name is Jamal Jaafar Mohammed, as “an 
advisor to Qassem Soleimani,” the commander of the Qods Force, which is the external 
operations wing of the TRGC, US. military and intelligence officials accuse Soleimani of 
overseeing the deaths of numerous American soldiers and other personnel in Iraq. In June, 
Muhandis was pictured with Iraqi Prime Minister Haidar al Abadi and then photographed with 


Derek Harvey and Michael Pregent, "Who's to blame for Iraq crisis," CNN.com, June 12, 2014. 

Humun Rights Watch. "After Liberation Came Destmction: Iraqi Militia and ilie Aftermath of Amerli," March 18, 
2015, (Available at: https./Avww.luvv. o rg/ Be\v&'20l.5./03/l8/iraqti.nmua?atttic ks-dg5 tK yiviiit4;g Si'ihii dat;£-Jhffii.saa<ji^ 
^ Thomas Joscelvn. “Islamic State brutally exeaites 4 men in response to slaying by ’Angel of Death'." The Long 
War Journal Augiisi 31, 2015. (hiip://v.\v.,.lci:g\var iO ’:. irial.Grg /a rcitiv es.O’.it 5.AW i.siamic-staie-bfLHallv-£.\gci.il.es- 
fca r-m cn- uj -resp onse-', o -?hiilc-aiigcl-of-dc.'i'li. p iiP) 

’ Bill Roggio, 'US sanctions Iraqi Hezbollah Brigades and Qods Force adviser." The Long War Journal, July 2, 
2009. (http ilu'A' ion'r’.var!Ou mai.Qrg /s rc'aives/2009.A)7/us s anc tioas iraoi ii .uhpi 
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Abadi and Iranian President Hassan Rouhani during a high-level meeting.* The photos 
demonstrate the high degree of coordination between Muhandis’ Popular Mobilization 
Committee and its Iraqi and Iranian government backers. 

Needless to say, the PMC and its allies in Iraq are not substitutes for the “Awakening” forces that 
were crucial in turning back the advances made by the Islamic State’s predecessor, AQl/lSl. 
Instead of clearing and holding territory from the Sunni jihadists, offering stability and 
governance in their absence, these Shiite extremists are escalating the conflict. The result has 
been that too many Sunnis who might otherwise prove to be key partners against Baghdadi’s 
enterprise have either brokered tactical alliances with the Islamic State, or have not received an 
appropriate amount of assistance to fight it. 

The situation is similar across the Syrian side of the border. Iran has buttressed Assad’s regime 
with IRGC commanders and Hezbollah fighters, who are not going to drive Sunni jihadists out of 
their current strongholds and then provide stable governance in the vacuum left behind. It was 
Assad, we should not forget, who originally turned the peaceful protests against his regime into a 
violent conflict that has now cost more than 200,000 lives. Assad’s use of barrel bombs and 
chemical weapons against Sunni areas are not a path to peace. Instead, Assad’ s actions have only 
continued to radicalize the Sunnis who are needed as a long-term roadblock against the Islamic 
State, A1 Nusrah Front, and other Sunni jihadists. 

Many have noticed that the Assad regime does not often fight the Islamic State, It is wrong to 
say the two never clash, however, as they have throughout this year. But it is true that Assad’ s 
war is primarily focused against others, namely, the part of the insurgency led by al Qaeda and 
its allies. The Sunni jihadists in this camp are opposed to both Assad and the Islamic State, but 
that should not make them a partner in any American-led strategy. 

Al Nusrah Front is a regional branch of ai Qaeda’s international organization. 

Although Al Nusrah Front in Syria is often called an al Qaeda “affiliate,” it is better described as 
a regional branch of al Qaeda's international organization. It is one of several branches, with the 
others being: Al Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula (AQAP), AJ Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb 
(AQIM), Al Qaeda in the Indian Subcontinent (AQIS), and Shabaab (Somalia). In each case, al 
Qaeda's regional branch is headed by ajihadist who has sworn hayai (oath of allegiance) to 
Ayman al Zawahiri and has agreed to abide by the strategy and orders set by al Qaeda’s general 
command. However, each regional branch is afforded a great degree of discretion when it comes 
to waging jihad on a day-to-day basis. That is, al Qaeda’s chain-of-command is decentralized to 
a certain extent. This does not imply a lack of cohesion, however, as al Qaeda's regional 
branches still openly follow the orders sent from al Qaeda's top-tier leadership. 


** See: Bill Roggio. "Iraqi Prime Minister photographed witii SDGT Abu Mahdi al Muhandis,” The Long War 
Journal’s Threat Matrix, June 13. 2015. (htt p :/A.vw\ v.loagvvariou n ial . cr>i/a rci'ii \'e& '20i5AVS/i»~aqi -pri me- mi ni s t a r- 
pIio iocr amie d-vsiih-siliU-abii-irialidi-.tI-iriukai~ni:s.pbpT Bill Roggio, “Iraq's PM iiurodiices US-designaied lerrorisi lo 
Iran's Prcsidciil/' The Long War Journal's Threat Matrix. June 18. 2015. 

( in“D:/A\''a~'V.lon i ’\varioiirnai.oru.'jrc))i%~es'’2015/C«^/n~jas-ijm-intfoduces-us-<.!esi unated-teiTOiisT-To-irai is- 

prgsidcnt. n hp) 
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Abu Muhammad al Julani, A1 Nusrah’s leader, is aregional emir in al Qaeda’s organization. 
Julani was originally a subordinate to Abu Bakr al Baghdadi, but he helped establish his own 
group, in part, by defying Baghdadi's attempts to keep Al Nusrah under his thumb. When Julani 
refused Baghdadi’s April 2013 order to fold Al Nusrah under the Islamic State, Julani publicly 
reaffirmed his direct abeyance to Zawahiri. Julani does not hide the fact that he follows the 
“orders’’ and “directives’’ of Zawahiri to this day.^ Al Qaeda bolstered Al Nusrah by sending a 
cadre of veterans to j oin its ranks. 

Al Qaeda is seeking to build an Islamic emirate (state) in Syria, but has a very different 
strategy for doing so. 

It is commonly assumed that al Qaeda is only interested in striking the West, and does not seek 
to resurrect an Islamic caliphate, or build emirates. But this is false. Osama bin Laden’s private 
discourse and public statements are littered with references to al Qaeda's desire to build Islamic 
emirates and, eventually, a caliphate. The same is true for Ayman al Zawahiri, bin Laden’s 
successor. Al Qaeda has consistently supported the Taliban’s “Islamic Emirate of Afghanistan,” 
believing that it is poised for a comeback as Western forces draw down from the country. In 
Syria, and elsewhere, al Qaeda is pursuing a strategy that is focused on long-term nation 
building. 

Ciraihuil implementation of sharia. As we’ve consistently warned at The Lon^ War Journal., al 
Qaeda knows that most Muslims do not favor its radical version of sharia law. So al Qaeda’ s 
leaders have taken steps to gradually implement sharia in the areas under its control. This is 
radically different from the Islamic State, which has fetishized huJuJ punishments, graphically 
displaying stonings, limb amputations, beheadings, and other grotesque executions (such as 
throwing “gay” men off of the top of tall buildings) in its propaganda. An al Qaeda veteran 
known as Abu Firas al Sun, who serves on Al Nusrah’s shura council and was fomierly its 
public spokesman, critiqued the Islamic State's approach in a recent interview. Al Sun accused 
the Islamic State and its supporters of confusing hudud punishments for the totality of sharia law, 
pointing out that there is more to the implementation of sharia than just lopping off a few limbs, 
Al Qaeda believes that hudud and other aspects of sharia should be fully implemented, but 
various factors necessitate a more gradual process for reorganizing society along these lines, Al 
Qaeda has concluded that fully implementing sharia before the population is ready risks 
alienating would-be supporters. Society needs to be re-educated as to the “correct” Islamic laws, 
al Qaeda believes. Al Nusrah and other like-mindedjihadists have, therefore, established schools 
for spreading their ideology throughout Syria. 

An ''erupting jihadi center. " Indeed, this remains one of al Qaeda's chief aims: to spread the 


5 Thomas Joscelyn, "Al Nusrah Front 'committed' to Ayman al Zawahiri’s 'orders'," The Long War Journal May 
29,2015, (;http:/A\vvw,jQDgvvarl0urnaUrg/atchiv es/JQ15/O5/a nafv$is.:aLnusi-sh-hx>nt .c.ommitt5dLtQ- 
ay man niiZiitit ahiris.order^tthp) 

Leaders such as Sanafi al Nasri, Abu Sulayman al Muhajir, Abu Hammam al Sun, Sami al Uraydi, Abu Ammar 
al Sham, Abu Firas al Suri, have dossiers that stretch back long before the creation of Al Nusrah. In addition, 
jihadists online have claimed that Ahmad Salama Mabruk has relocated to Syria and serves on Al Nusrah's 
shura council. 
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salafi-jihadist ideology that motivates its terrorism and violence. As the aforementioned Abu 
f iras al Suri explained in an Al Nusrah propaganda documentary released earlier this year ("The 
Heirs of Glory’ ), al Qaeda seeks to spark revolutions throughout the Muslim -majority world. For 
decades after the fall of the caliphate, the “concept of jihad in the Levant was absent from 
people’s minds,” Abu Firas said in the video. “Nobody even heard of the word //herd In reality, 
the Levant is regarded [as] one of the most important centers in the Islamic world due to its close 
proximity to Palestine, to the Hijaz [Saudi Arabia] and being in the center of the Islamic world.” 
Abu Firas then introduced viewers to the concept of an “erupting jihadi center,” not just in the 
Levant, but elsewhere. And he drew on Marxist thinking to explain what he means. 

“The existence of a continually erupting jihadi center in the Levant is critical so people continue 
to hear about jihad,” Abu Firas said. “Even western theorists, such as Frenchman Regis Debray, 
author of ‘Revolution in the Revolution,’ confirm the necessity of a continually erupting center 
for revolutions. ’’ Debray’s book dealt with guerrilla warfare, especially in Latin America, and the 
revolutionary approaches employed by leftwing radicals in the mid-20th century. Abu Firas was 
quick to say that “obviously” Debray “is not our role model or example, nor [Fidel] Castro, nor 
[Che] Guevara, but rather this is a fact.” By this he meant that no leftwing Western intellectual or 
Marxist can serve as thejihadists’ “role model.” But his explanation of revolutionary theory is 
telling, as it is known from various sources that al Qaeda has studied Che Guevara, Mao and 
other political revolutionaries in order to better understand their successes and failures. 

Embedded ^vithin the Syrian umirgency. Consistent with al Qaeda’s revolutionary approach, Al 
Nusrah has embedded itself deeply within the anti-Assad insurgency, seeking to win popular 
support for its ideology by becoming indispensable to the fight against an unpopular regime. In 
insurgent terms, this might be called a “bottom-up” approach, which is designed to garner wider 
support from the Syrian population. This stands in stark contrast to the Islamic State's “top- 
down” authoritarianism, which demands that everyone, including other jihadists, submit to 
Baghdadi as the “Emir of the Faithful.” Al Nusrah's strategy has borne fruit. When the U,S. 
moved to designate Al Nusrah as a terrorist organization, other non-jihadist rebel groups 
vehemently objected. Such was the popularity of Al Qaeda’s effort at the time. Zawahiri himself 
made this point in a recently “leaked” letter (written in September 2013) rebuking the Islamic 
State’s leadership. Indeed, Zawahiri had ordered Al Nusrah and other groups to keep their al 
Qaeda identity a secret at first - all the better to avoid Western scrutiny and increase the 
jihadists’ connection to the people, 

Tn addition to Al Nusrah, there are various other jihadist groups in Syria that maintain some 
degree of affiliation with al Qaeda, even if the exact nature of the relationship is not altogether 
clear to outside observers. For instance, Jund al Aqsais almost certainly an al Qaeda front, Jaish 
al Muhajireen wal Ansar (JMWA, or “the Army of the Emigrants and Helpers'’), which merged 
with Al Nusrah earlier this month, was linked to al Qaeda prior to being folded into Al Nusrah, 
The same is true for Ansar al Din, a coalition that until recently included JMWA. The Turkistan 
Islamic Party, Uzbek groups, Chechens belonging to an ann of the Islamic Caucasus Emirate, 
and others all have demonstrable ties to al Qaeda's international network. And then there is 
Ahrar al Sham, a powerful rebel organization that has had al Qaeda veterans in its most senior 
ranks. Al Qaeda’s desire to hide its hand in these and other groups is entirely consistent with its 
approach to guerilla war fighting. 
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Also consistent with al Qaeda’s revolutionary approach, A1 Nusrah has entered into a series of 
coalitions with other insurgents fighting Assad. The most successful of these, of late, is the Jaysh 
al Fateh (“Army of Conquest”) alliance, which is led by Al Nusrah and its close jihadist ally, 
Ahrar al Sham, Tn March, Jaysh al Fateh captured the city of Tdiib, which was only the second 
provincial capital to fall since the be ginning of the uprisings against Assad. Since then, Jaysh al 
Fateh has cleared Bashar al Assad’s forces out of a large portion of the Idlib province. From this 
position, the jihadists threaten Assad in both central S 3 Tia and in the coastal Latakia province, an 
Assad family stronghold. 

Seeds' of an emirate. With the consolidation of its grip in the Tdiib province, Jaysh al Fateh has 
laid the groundwork for a potential Islamic emirate. As a leaked audio speech of Julani shows, 
this is clearly Al Nusrah’ s long-term intent in Syria: to create an Tsiamic emirate under which 
sharia law is fully implemented. Al Nusrah’s “The Heirs of Glory” also explicitly underscores 
the importance of Syria to the jihadists’ caliphate-building project. Ai Qaeda and its allies still 
face many obstacles on their path, and their success is far from guaranteed. But it says much 
about al Qaeda’ s long-term strale^c planning that Jaysh al Fateh has almost certainly captured 
more territory from the Assad regime this year than the Tsiamic State has. 
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Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Joscelyn. 

The Chair now recognizes Ambassador Benjamin. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE DANIEL BENJAMIN, NOR- 
MAN E. MCCULLOCH JR. DIRECTOR, JOHN SLOAN DICKEY 

CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING, DART- 
MOUTH COLLEGE (FORMER COORDINATOR FOR COUNTER- 
TERRORISM, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE) 

Ambassador Benjamin. Chairman Poe, members of the sub- 
committee — is that better? Begin again. 

Chairman Poe, Ranking Member Keating, distinguished mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to appear 
today to discuss the important issue of counterterrorism in Syria. 

Many have spoken of Syria as the problem from hell. Today with 
upwards of Vi million dead, more than 4 million Syrians in exile, 
a crisis in Europe and in Syria’s neighborhood, and almost 8 mil- 
lion internally displaced, one can only say that Syria has descended 
to a lower and darker circle of hell. And as many have mentioned, 
from an American perspective, the enduring safe haven that has 
been created in Syria and in Iraq is an outstanding problem for 
U.S. security. 

This hearing, moreover, comes at a moment of dangerous flux 
with the deployment of substantial numbers of Russian forces to 
Syria, and that appears to be a game changer for Western strategy. 
I think it’s unlikely now that there will be any chance of removing 
Bashar al-Assad’s regime, or of the regime being pressured to come 
to the negotiating table on terms that it finds inhospitable. 

And I believe that it’s important to look at the regional context, 
as well. While a diplomatic solution will have to be found, and 
there is no military solution has been said over and over again, we 
face a potential another round of flux followed by equilibrium at a 
higher level of violence with Sunni powers in the region supporting 
their proxies to fight against Assad, now backed by the Russians. 
And that, in turn, could raise the stakes from a counterterrorism 
perspective, as well. 

It is a moment for innovative diplomacy, and I would just say 
that I share the view that we need to show more flexibility on the 
issue of the fate of the Assad government. And while, ultimately, 
a leader has committed the atrocities on the scale that Bashar al- 
Assad has, cannot be allowed to stay in power, humanitarian and 
counterterrorism concerns demand that we be flexible about the 
modalities of that departure. 

As others have noted, the key shortcoming in Syria and Iraq re- 
mains the absence of a capable ground force which is essential for 
achieving the kind of success against ISIL that we seek to achieve. 
Here there are two critical problems; what has been mentioned, the 
weak showing on Equip and Train needs no further discussion 
here. But, equally, I think it’s important to understand again the 
regional context, which is that our Coalition partners are far from 
engaged in this struggle as seriously as we would like. While West- 
ern allies are showing growing commitment, and we should all wel- 
come France’s decision to launch air strikes against targets in 
Syria, the Saudis and the smaller Gulf States remain principally 
interested in the sectarian conflict and Exhibit A in that regard is 
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the conflict of Yemen, where a humanitarian catastrophe is also 
unfolding. And Saudi Arabia’s determination to extirpate the 
Houthis in Yemen is receiving far more attention and resources 
than the effort to roll back ISIL and Sunni extremism. 

Our and our allies’ agendas are at odds, and that is going to be 
a continuing problem in this extraordinarily difficult situation. But 
that said, I still think that the strategy we have, while hardly ideal 
is the best one available to us. For all its grotesque violence, ISIL 
has not yet manifested itself as a first tier terrorist threat to the 
United States. It has not yet shown significant interest in out-of- 
area attacks. I believe that will change the more we bomb them, 
but for the time being, I don’t think they can be said to be an al- 
Qaeda-like threat. They have not devoted the effort to long distance 
covert operations the way al-Qaeda did. 

Much has been made about the threat of foreign fighters. I would 
point out that there’s only been one case so far of a foreign fighter 
coming back to his home country and carrying out an attack. That 
was in Brussels. We see an awful lot of radicalization young indi- 
viduals who want to be part of the team, want to show that they 
are part of this historic movement, but this kind of violence which 
remains low-level, and I would say non-existential, certainly, is the 
new normal in jihadist terrorism. It’s not something to sniff at, but 
it is certainly less threatening than the catastrophic attacks we 
feared after 9/11. 

I agree with Mr. Joscelyn about the importance of the myth of 
the Caliphate and holding territory. That has galvanized lots of ex- 
tremists, but I would suggest that we have a number of tools at 
our disposal. We are seeing an accelerating campaign of drone and 
other air strikes that are taking our senior officials of ISIL. And 
I believe that over time this will throw the group off balance and 
make it harder for them to achieve their military or their state- 
building objectives. And I think over time that will also make a 
ground campaign more attractive to some of our allies who we hope 
will get involved. 

I remain strongly opposed to putting U.S. boots on the ground. 
This would be repetition of the surge, and would only address 
symptoms and not the causes. I have a lot more to say, but I look 
forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Benjamin follows:] 
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The Hon. Daniel Benjamin 

Director, The John Sloan Dickey Center for International Understanding 
Testimony before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
Subcommittee on Terrorism, Non-Proliferation and Trade 
II.S. Counterterrorism Efforts in Syria: A Winning Strategy? 

September 29, 2015 

Chairman Poe, Ranking Member Keating, Distinguished Members of the Subcommittee: 

1 want to thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the 
important issue of counterterrorism strategy and Syria. Today, the phrase that comes to 
mind - and that has been used by many, many analysts - is that Syria now is “the 
problem from hell.” Today, with upwards of a quarter of a million dead, more than four 
million Syrians now in exile - causing a crisis in Europe and for Syria’s neighbors - and 
almost eight million internally displaced, and extremist groups such as ISIL and Jabhat 
al-Nusra deeply dug in, one can only say that Syria has descended to a lower and darker 
circle of hell. 

From an American perspective, one of the most worrisome aspects of the situation in 
Syria is the persistence of the safe haven that has been created there and in Iraq for 
jihadist terrorists. This safe haven, together with the experience of irregular warfare that 
members of ISlL, al-Nusra and others are receiving, along with the continuing influx of 
aspiring foreign fighters, makes undoubtedly for a deeply worrisome spectacle. 

This hearing, moreover, occurs at a moment of dangerous flux. The deployment of 
substantial numbers of Russian forces to Syria appears to be a game changer for Western 
strategy. We do not yet have a full understanding of Russian motives or goals, but it 
seems fair to say that the deployment has likely dashed any hopes that the Assad regime 
would finally be defeated or even pressured sufficiently so that it would come back to the 
negotiating table. Russian engagement in the fighting or simply enhanced Russian 
backing for the Assad government will likely mean more civilian casualties. Judging by 
press reports and Russian comments, the Putin government appears to want to deal ISlL a 
sharp blow - in part, it appears, because of the growing number of Chechen fighters in its 
ranks. 

While there may be some reason for encouragement and perhaps cooperation with Russia 
in the fight against ISlL, it is important to reassert that no satisfactory military outcome 
appears to be in the making. Ultimately, a diplomatic solution will have to be found, and 
one that has the support of the regional Sunni powers. Otherwise, both the private 
donors and the national governments that have supported Sunni militias in Syria will 
respond to the strengthening of the Assad regime by pouring new resources into the fight. 
The conflict in Syria has repeatedly achieved equilibrium between rebels and government 
only to see one side or the other raise the stakes - a move inevitably matched by the other 
side. We cannot rule out that this will happen again if the Russian move is solely about 
strengthening Assad and weakening his enemies. 
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For these reasons, we need to engage the Russians constructively - no easy task given the 
tensions in the bilateral relationship due primarily to Russian aggression in Ukraine. We 
need to urge them to show restraint in their actions Syria and to harness their efibrts to 
achieve a return to the negotiating table. Tt is truly a moment for innovative diplomacy, 
and in this regard, I share the view that we need to show more flexibility on the issue of 
the fate of the Assad government. While ultimately, a leader who has committed 
atrocities on the scale that Bashar al-Assad cannot be allowed to stay in power 
indefinitely, humanitarian and counterterrorism concerns demand that we be flexible 
about the modalities of his eventual departure. 

To focus more specifically on counterterrorism issues, I believe efforts by the US-led 
coalition in Operation Inherent Resolve are achieving some progress toward degrading 
and defeating ISIL, but clearly not as much as hoped for. The key shortcoming is the 
absence of a capable ground force, which is essential for achieving the kind of success 
against ISIL necessary to reduce the long-term regional and terrorist threat. 

Here there are two critical problems. First is the weak showing of the US. equip-and- 
train program that aims to put Syrian moderates in the field against ISIL. The 
shortcomings of this program have been laid out in great detail in the press and hardly 
need more elaboration here. Obviously, the cost-benefit ratio of the program to date is 
not encouraging to say the least. It may be that given the vetting standards we have set, 
reliable fighters are simply not available - that the polarization has gone too far, and that 
too many human rights abuses have been committed. Nonetheless, it would still be my 
recommendation that the Department of Defense push forward with the effort. We may 
yet learn that the problems lay elsewhere, and we could yet find ourselves in a position of 
wanting to have a US-trained force on the ground. In light of the way the Syrian civil 
war has unfolded, one would have to assume that the conflict could go on for quite a 
while. Against this backdrop, an investment in training still makes sense. 

The second, and to my mind greater concern, is that our coalition partners are far from 
engaged as seriously as we would like. Our Western allies are showing growing 
commitment, and we should all welcome France’s decision to launch air strikes against 
targets in Syria. Our regional allies however are mostly focused elsewhere. The Saudis 
and the smaller Gulf states remain principally interested in what we habitually call the 
sectarian conflict, even if one important dimension of it concerns rival states as much as 
contending religious sects. Exhibit A in this regard is the conflict in Yemen, where a 
humanitarian catastrophe is unfolding. Saudi Arabia’s determination to extirpate the 
Houthis in Yemen is receiving far more attention and resources than the effort to roll 
back ISIL and Sunni extremism. 

In short, our and our regional allies’ agendas are at odds. They want to eliminate what 
they see - questionably in my view - as Iran's foothold on the Arabian Peninsula in 
Yemen. They also are still eager to see Assad driven from Damascus and that capital 
returned to the Sunni fold after many decades - and perhaps as a payback for the Shia 
ascendancy in Baghdad. The Gulf States believe ISIL can be dealt with afterward. We 
have prioritized the fight against ISIL, but, as the statistics on coalition airstrikes show 
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dearly, the regional partners are making very limited contributions. The sole bright spot 
in this picture has been the positive showing of the Syrian Kurdish forces of the YPG. 

But that group’s area of operations is limited, and impressive as it has been in action, it is 
not capable of taking on TSTL over a broad territory. 

Overall, this state of play does not bode well for our near-term prospects. Yet despite all 
this bad news, I believe the Administration’s strategy for Syria remains very nearly the 
best available in an extraordinarily difficult situation. Over the long term, the threat of 
terrorism against the United States and its allies will be reduced. I make this claim for 
the following reasons: 

ISIL is an extraordinarily barbaric group. Yet for all its grotesque violence - the 
decapitations, immolations, sexual violence and the like - it has yet to manifest itself as a 
first tier terrorist threat to the United States. To the best of my knowledge, although ISIL 
has called upon followers to carry out acts of “individual jihad” much as the late AQAP 
operative Anwar al-Awlaki did, no terrorist conspiracy of note has yet been attempted in 
the United States with ISIL command and control. The same is tme of Jabhat al-Nusra. 

To date, ISIL has demonstrated little interest in out-of-area attacks. Law enforcement 
agencies around the world have uncovered little in the way of cell structures in their 
countries. Perhaps most important, the group’s strategy thus far differs significantly from 
al Qaeda’s: The focus is not on carrying out catastrophic attacks against the U.S. and 
other Western powers as a strategy for forcing us to withdraw from the broader Middle 
East. Rather, the group now is deeply invested in its agenda of sectarian warfare and the 
creation of its “caliphate”. The origins of this strategy trace back to the group’s first 
leader, Abu Musab al-Zarqawi, the approach has served it well thus far: ISIL’s exercise 
in state-building has had a catalytic effect on the imaginations of a small segment of 
Muslim youth in a way that that bin Laden would have envied. The group will likely 
continue focusing on these efforts since they are providing the forces they badly need and 
have made ISIL the leading Jihadist group in the world - the team that other jihadists 
want to be part of 

I want to emphasize that we should not expect ISIL to forswear attacks against Western 
targets forever, and already there appears to be increasing chatter about undertaking more 
attacks of this kind. This was to be expected once we commenced air strikes against the 
group. Still we should remember that ISIL does not have a track record of covert foreign 
operations or long-term efforts to acquire weapons of mass destruction, as al Qaeda did. 
Terrorist groups, like other organizations, have to choose carefully how they invest their 
time and resources. Thus far, the choice for ISIL has been warfare and terrorist attacks in 
Iraq and Syria. Developing more of an al Qaeda-like approach would be a serious and 
costly undertaking. 

That kind of network approach is of course not the sum total of the threat. Much has 
been made of the danger posed by foreign fighters returning to their home countries - 
including the United States - to carry out attacks. Over the long-term, this is a real 
concern. To date, though - and the time period in question is not negligible - this threat 
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has also not materialized. The shootings at the Brussels Jewish Museum by Mehdi 
Nemouche remain a singular case, though there is still much that has not been made 
public about the cell that was disrupted in the Belgian city of Verviers earlier this year. 
Although law enforcement authorities are aware of hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
returnees from Syria and Iraq, evidence of a major threat has yet to materialize. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that, for now, the returnees from Syria and Iraq are mostly 
broken and exhausted and perhaps disillusioned. These are not the mujahedin who 
returned from Afghanistan, believing that they had defeated a superpower and were 
determined to do more. 

There is, as we saw so tragically in the Charlie Hebdo incident and in others in Canada, 
Australia, Denmark and elsewhere, a considerable number of radicalized individuals who 
are eager to make their mark. Whether we look at the events of the last year, the 
perpetrators and their operations show clear similarities. These are essentially low-tech 
assaults and hostage-takings, carried out by local militants with little or no direct 
involvement from major jihadist organizations. There may be some hybridism - for lack 
of a better word - such as we saw in the Charlie Hebdo plot, with al Qaeda in the Arabian 
Peninsula providing target guidance in its online publication Inspire^ and perhaps giving 
one of the Kouachi brothers some training and money years ago. But again, to 
underscore, these incidents have not involved spectacular suicide bombings or complex 
assaults on large targets like Heathrow Airport or Wall Street. They have all claimed 
comparatively low numbers of casualties. This kind of violence represents the new 
normal in jihadist terrorism, and while it is a serious security threat, it less threatening to 
our societies than the catastrophic attacks we feared after 9/11, 

The typical terrorists in these cases have been extremists who want to be part of the 
action, but at home. The spike in the frequency of attacks has been driven in part by the 
excitement of radical Islamists in the wake of ISlL’s successes in capturing and holding 
territory in Iraq and Syria and the group’s effort to create an independent caliphate. After 
almost a decade and a half of setbacks to al Qaeda, ISlL’s capture of Mosul and control 
of territoiy from outside Aleppo to Ramadi has provided extremists with a powerful 
sense that history is turning their way. 

(It is worth noting that even before ISIL captured extremists’ attention, the new trend in 
terrorism was becoming clear, though attacks were less frequent. Early cases included the 
2009 Ft Hood shooting by Maj. Nidal Hassan, which killed 13, the 2012 shootings of 
seven in Toulouse and Montauban in France by a radicalized petty criminal and the 
stabbing of British soldier Lee Rigby in 2013 by a group of extremists. The Tsarnaev 
brothers who carried out the attack on the Boston Marathon belong in this group as well, 
since they operated without sustained outside guidance and used the crudest bombs 
imaginable.) 

The ability to capture and hold territory - which al Qaeda failed to do - has had a 
remarkable galvanizing impact. I share the view of many that our efforts to curtail this 
wave of radicalization would be greatly advanced by a major blow to ISlL. This would 
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have a deflating effect and -would create doubt for many who are in danger of being 
seduced by the apparent success of the group. 

Unfortunately, in the near term, there is little likelihood of such a blow being struck - 
though the introduction of Russian forces adds a new and uncertain element. At the same 
time, we should not see this as a reason for despair or for discarding the current strategy. 
Although there is a debate over the quality of CENTCOM’s assessment of the damage 
done by US and coalition forces to ISIL, the air strikes have undoubtedly checked the 
group’s expansion and as they continue, they will destroy more ISIL assets, sap its 
strength and make a real breakout from the group’s current boundaries difficult to 
achieve. The reason this strategy should suffice for the foreseeable future is that the U.S. 
counterterrorism instruments that have been highly successful elsewhere are becoming 
more effective now in Syria and Iraq. 

Specifically, in recent months, we have seen an accelerating campaign of drone and other 
airstrikes that are clearly based on communications and other intelligence and that have 
resulted in the deaths and wounding of a number of senior ISIL officials. 

Complementing these have been Special Forces operations that have led to the capture or 
death of high value targets and the acquisition of considerable amounts of materials with 
intelligence value. These operations demonstrate that the intelligence “base” necessary 
for an aggressive campaign - chiefly airborne - is being created. 

Some would argue that given the numbers of ISIL managers and the sizable nature of its 
infrastructure, a counterterrorism approach like this will be insufficient to cause the 
necessary damage to ISIL. In response, 1 would argue that such a campaign would 
certainly not destroy ISIL, but it could cause senior leaders to spend most of their efforts 
on self-preservation, disrupt any terrorist planning that might be in the works and make it 
difficult or impossible to maintain high-quality military planning or achieve key “state- 
building” goals. This, in turn, makes an eventual ground campaign easier. I would add 
that 1 believe there is a good chance that one or more regional actors will eventually 
decide that ground operations against ISIL are necessary, even if they currently are 
focused on other issues. Degrading the group in the manner described above will 
certainly make such a campaign more palatable to regional militaries. A ground 
campaign will also become a more realistic possibility as the voices of discontent from 
within ISIL’s ranks multiply, as we are beginning to see. 


A few concluding points: 

1) Putting a sizable American force on the ground for a ground campaign against 
ISIL would be a major error. U.S. forces would undoubtedly inflict real losses on 
the group, but as we saw with the 2007 Surge, this effort would be a case of 
addressing symptoms, not the underlying disease. Since we are unlikely to place 
troops on the ground for a period of many years, our ability to prevent the revival 
of ISIL would be poor. Given the regional context of sectarian tensions, that 
revival would be nearly inevitable. The job of maintaining stability in the region 
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and diminishing extremism must belong to the countries in the neighborhood. 
Moreover, a U.S. deployment that aims at destroying TSTL will still be seen by our 
Sunni allies as an effective defense of Assad. That can cause real and enduring 
damage to important relationships. 

2) We should be open to the possibility of altering how we embed forces with units 
of regional militaries - especially the Iraqis. Former Under Secretary of Defense 
Michele Flournoy, among others, has advocated changes that would have U.S. 
forces in a more forward posture, able to direct strikes. While this is not a near- 
term likelihood in Syria, it may make sense in Iraq, and for the time being, our 
prospects for success against ISIL will remain greater in Iraq. 

3) Turkey’s role in Syria is critically important. The U.S. and its partners need to 
engage Ankara vigorously to ensure that it does not complicate the current many- 
sided conflict into anti-Kurd campaign. Ankara has already seriously undermined 
years of positive work to diminish Turkish-Kurdish tensions internally and 
internationally. Its current orientation - and especially its hostility to the YPG - 
could have a powerful negative effect on US interests. Turkey, like our Gulf 
partners, needs to be steered into a more effective fight against jihadi extremists. 

4) Finally, it is essential that the U.S. do more to alleviate the current refugee crisis 
in Syria’s neighborhood and in Europe. Both by devoting more financial 
resources and by accepting larger numbers, the U.S. can show real leadership and 
increase the pressure on other nations to do their part. The refugee situation now 
poses a growing threat to European institutions and unity. If it worsens 
considerably, our national security interests - in Syria, Iraq, Central and Eastern 
Europe and elsewhere will be critically all'ected. 

In Syria today, there is no shortage of reasons to be dispirited. But I am persuaded that 
what we require above all is strategic patience and perseverance. We learned all too 
painfully in Iraq the costs of haste. I strongly believe that we have the time and tools to 
reduce the danger of terrorist attack, and that we will benefit from a strategy that is 
careful, deliberate and cognizant of all the technologies and political trends that will help 
us. 


I thank you for your time. 
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Mr. Poe. I thank the gentleman. I recognize myself for 5 minutes 
for questions. 

Is it in our national security interest that ISIS he defeated? Gen- 
eral? 

General Keane. Yes, absolutely, in my judgment. I mean, we are 
talking about — it is a national security interest for us for stability 
and security in the Middle East. It is in our national security inter- 
est dealing with our allies, obviously, who are being impacted by 
ISIS. And I also believe that ISIS left unattended will eventually 
become more of a direct threat to the American people at large, and 
I think the evidence is already there in terms of the fertility for 
something like to take place. Certainly, there is the intent. 

Mr. Poe. Ambassador Benjamin, did I hear you correct when — 
did you say that Assad, he’s going to stay in Syria? At some — he’ll 
be the leader, the President, whatever of a portion of Syria, or not? 

Ambassador Benjamin. Mr. Poe, first let me just say, I fully 
agree that over the long term we want ISIL to be defeated, but I 
think that the key here is strategic patience, and that we should 
do it in a way that comports with our long-term interests, and 
doesn’t result in another mistaken deployment. 

As for Assad 

Mr. Poe. Strategic patience, does that mean that we’d let ISIS 
get a pass for a few years, and 

Ambassador Benjamin. No, I think it means that we continue 
striking them and we’ve now carried out roughly 6,000 air strikes. 

Mr. Poe. Are you saying those air strikes have been successful 
in stopping ISIS? 

Ambassador Benjamin. I think that they have done a good job 
at containing ISIS. And I think that containment, unfortunately, is 
the solution of the moment. 

Mr. Poe. Do you agree with that. General Keane? 

General Keane. No. Absolutely, that’s not true. What has hap- 
pened, CENTCOM has chosen to use activity-based analysis to pro- 
vide some impact of what ISIS is doing. Therefore, we receive infor- 
mation that says number of air attacks, number of vehicles de- 
stroyed, and we haven’t been counting bodies since Vietnam, num- 
ber of people killed. How we come to that conclusion is beyond me. 

What we’re not doing in terms of the analysis that you’re not re- 
ceiving, but it is inside the CENTCOM headquarters is a matrix- 
based analysis that looks at the enemy and says how effective is 
their command and control? What is their tactical and operational 
initiative? What is their territorial control? Has it gone up, gone 
down, where is it now? What is their capability to regenerate 
forces? What degree of resiliency that they have? All of those 
things I just mentioned, plus four or five others, are all to the plus, 
which tells you that the air campaign is not nearly as effective as 
it could be, and it certainly is not having any significant impact on 
those categories, which is the way we judge an enemy force. 

Mr. Poe. Ambassador Benjamin, without going into that issue 
more, I mean, I think the General is right, and you’re wrong. This 
is not defeating ISIS. I would think they would applaud the same 
type of lack of strategy because they’re expanding. But answer my 
question; is Assad here to stay in Syria, or a portion of Syria, now 
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that the Russians are involved? Is that what you said? I’m just ask- 
ing that question. 

Ambassador Benjamin. What I said, sir, was that over the long 
term Assad needs to go. That, I believe, is consistent with our val- 
ues and the revulsion of the international community, but that we 
should think hard about how we sequence that, and whether or not 
we agree to let him, for example, remain throughout his elected 
term in order to deal with the fact that the Russians are simply 
not going to leave ahead of time. 

I also would point out, sir, that otherwise, we are right now in 
a conflict in which we’re fighting both sides from a middle that 
doesn’t exist. 

Mr. Poe. More than one side. Reclaiming my time. 

Now that the Russians are involved, Putin, Napoleon of Siberia 
now moving into the area. You’ve got Russia, Assad, Iran now 
working together. How does that issue impact our strategy, lack of 
strategy, or a future strategy in defeating ISIS? General, you want 
to try that? 

General Keane. Certainly. Well, first of all, it is a reality, but 
we should not let Putin and his limited military capability that he’s 
providing take us off what our strategy is, which is to defeat ISIS 
and put together an effective ground force in Syria to do that, and 
also do the same thing in Iraq, and provide the number of re- 
sources that we need to do that. 

I would tell Mr. Putin that I’m going to fly my airplanes where 
I want, when I want. I’m going to do what I want with them, and 
you’re not going to interfere with them period. I mean, the idea of 
deconflicting operations with Putin is ridiculous. There’s no reason 
to do something like that. We have to stand up for what our goals 
are in that country, in Syria, and also in Iraq. Putin is playing a 
card here, and he’s gotten away with it in 2013 on the chemical 
weapons, he got away with it in Crimea, and he got away with it 
in Ukraine. And given that encouragement that we’ve provided 
him, he’s playing another one. 

I do agree with this, Mr. Chairman, it does solidify what was 
happening to the Assad regime. They were losing Alawites, erosion 
of support not to the point where he was going to removed, but it 
was eroding, and the rebels were gaining on him, particularly in 
Idlib Province, and that was Jabhat al-Nusra. And he knew that, 
and that sanctuary that they have, that Alawite sanctuary was 
being threatened. The Iranians provided him the detailed informa- 
tion on that because their intelligence is better, and that’s what 
this move is about, to solidify the Assad regime. And that will hap- 
pen to a certain degree, but if we continue the momentum against 
the Assad regime and support that, and support issues against 
ISIS, I believe at some point we’ll be able to work a deal to get 
Assad out of there. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you. General. 

I yield to the ranking member, Mr. Keating from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to touch on one issue, and maybe get back to some of the 
other issues we were discussing. I’ll start with Ambassador Ben- 
jamin. What’s the role of Turkey, Turkey as an effective partner? 
Within hours after the U.S. had an agreement with Turkish offi- 
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cials to use the air force bases to launch air strikes against ISIL, 
Turkey launched air strikes against PKK in northern Iraq, the Syr- 
ian Kurdish group. And the has close ties to PKK, and is one 
of the most effective anti-ISIL forces in Syria. Plus, although 
they’re improving, I think Turkey has also been one of the most — 
probably the most main transit site for a country where fighters 
are flowing into Syria now. What could we do to better work with 
Turkey? I think it’s critical that they become an effective partner 
for us. 

Ambassador Benjamin. Well, it’s critical that they become an ef- 
fective partner for us, but I would say the diplomacy with Turkey 
is an extraordinarily vexed problem, Mr. Keating. And Turkey has 
made clear that its number one priority is the removal of Assad. 
And complicating that is that President Erdogan has decided to es- 
sentially tack back against one of his greatest achievement, which 
was ameliorating tensions between Turks and Kurds in his own 
country by striking out against Kurds for political gain. And while 
we do benefit from being able to fly out of Incirlik now, we have 
an enormously challenging problem because the Turks are dead set 
against increased influence for the YPG, or any other Kurdish 
group outside of Turkey. So, the diplomacy there is extraordinarily 
difficult. And, again, the Turks are increasingly concerned about 
ISIL, but they are nowhere nearly as concerned about ISIL as they 
are about Assad, which has become an obsession. His removal has 
become an obsession for Mr. Erdogan. 

Mr. Keating. I couldn’t agree — I was in Turkey just 4 months 
ago, and I agree with you that — in their hierarchy of their con- 
cerns, Assad is first, the Kurds second, and ISIL may be third 
maybe, so that creates a problem that I see. I don’t know if any 
of the other witnesses want to see how we could better deal with 
Turkey, if that’s possible at all. 

Mr. JOSCELYN. I’ll echo Mr. Benjamin’s honorable remarks here 
about dealing with Turkey because I think diplomacy is very dif- 
ficult to deal with them. 

I’ll say this, Turkey — in my opening remarks I highlighted Ahrar 
al-Sham as a group that’s not our partner in Syria. They’re a mem- 
ber of the Jaysh al-Fatah Coalition which is led by al-Nusra Front, 
which is al-Qaeda. Ahrar al-Sham fights hand and glove with al- 
Qaeda, al-Nusra Front throughout all of Syria. Ahrar al-Sham also 
happens to be Turkey’s preferred proxy in the fight in Syria, and 
this is a group we profiled. I’ve probably written 100 articles on 
them about now in The Long War Journal, and there’s no doubt 
about what Ahrar al-Sham is. This is a Sunni jihadist group that’s 
aligned with al-Qaeda. It’s being set up to be basically the long run 
Taliban in Syria. Basically, the al-Qaeda, at least pre-9/11, you 
think about having these local Syrian forces that could basically be 
a face for Sunni jihadism in Syria. That’s Ahrar al-Sham is, and 
Turkey is the number one backer at this point of Ahrar al-Sham. 

General Keane. The only thing I would add is, listen, all the 
problems that Turkey has given us to be sure but, nonetheless, in 
mid-July they came to an agreement with the United States to es- 
tablish, for want of another term, a free zone with us, and to en- 
force that free zone using air power. So, that is a beginning and 
a recognition that that will provide some relief in terms of sane- 
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tuary relief for people who need that measure of protection. And, 
of course, that serves their self-interest in terms of migration 
across their border with refugees, but it’s also a way of protecting 
a ground force. And I think that’s a positive thing, it’s something 
we can work with. 

Mr. Keating. General, I appreciate your going forward with di- 
rect comments, but the difficulty I have trying to find out how to 
follow-through deals with the use of ground froops, as well. And 
you say that we have to have U.S. and our allies engaged in those 
ground troops to be successful. Two things; number one, how do we 
get our allies? The conversations I’ve had are not encouraging with 
our Western allies participating. Number two, let’s assume we did, 
let’s assume we were successful. What do you see for the time 
frame of those ground troops having to hold that territory? 

General Keane. The issue we have, and you mentioned in a dis- 
cussion with the panel, is every one of our allies on the border 
there, their number one issue is Assad. And it’s not that ISIS isn’t 
important to them, but they want the focus to be the removal of 
that regime and what it’s been largely doing to Sunnis, whose con- 
stituency is within their own countries. And that’s why I thought 
the more aggressive strategy in dealing with Assad early on going 
back a few years, this is one of the lost opportunities we had to 
build a capable force that pretty much has gone by the wayside in 
a sense, because if you remember, a national security team from 
this administration offered that as an opportunity in the summer 
of 2012. We should never lose that focus, because I don’t think they 
will participate as a ground force, an Arab Coalition ground force 
as long as that regime is there. But when you talk to them, once 
the removal of that regime, then they’re willing to entertain the 
thought of taking some kind of ground action against ISIS, if it’s 
still warranted at that time. 

And I suspect, even though we should try some of these other op- 
tions, and I think the administration is looking at some different 
options. I’m not certain those options are going to be successful. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ambassador Benjamin was going to comment on this. I hope he 
has the opportunity to do that with other questions. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Poe. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Perry. 

Mr. Perry. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Joscelyn, what were the factors that led to the complete fail- 
ure of the original batch of U.S. -trained Syrian fighters that 
crossed into the country from Syria in July, if you know, from your 
perspective? 

Mr. Joscelyn. What happened, and we were watching this, iron- 
ically enough, on social media. Al-Qaeda, al-Nusra Front has all 
sorts of social media accounts, and they basically were taunting us 
as this was ongoing releasing a statement saying that they had ba- 
sically captured or killed a number of the Division 30 forces they’re 
called as they crossed into Aleppo in northern Syria. 

The problem here was that it wasn’t thought based on press re- 
porting that, in fact, al-Qaeda in Syria was going to interfere with 
an American-backed effort, which I think was shortsighted. I don’t 
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know who made that call, or who made that choice, hut that’s what 
it said in the press reporting. So, it wasn’t ISIS that interfered 
with us, it was al-Nusra Front or al-Qaeda that did. And then 
quickly what they did was after basically intercepting these guys 
as they were sent into Syria, they then went and raided their head- 
quarters north of Aleppo, which we then — the U.S. then sent in air 
cover to try and kill them, and actually probably killed dozens of 
al-Qaeda fighters during the conflict. But the end result was that 
these 54 fighters that went into Syria were quickly disbanded. 

Mr. Perry. I mean, 54 is a pretty — what was the force opposed 
to them when they came in? Do you have any idea? I mean, 54, 
I’m just 

Mr. JOSCELYN. It’s a drop in the bucket. I mean, the point is 

Mr. Perry. You’ve got a platoon of fighters. 

Mr. JosCELYN. I mean, Nusra Front by comparison, and this 
wasn’t even factored in the strategy, easily has thousands upon 
thousands of jihadists now if you just look at their operations on 
a day to day basis. And they’re not even ISIS. And then you go deal 
with ISIS and all the other factors there. 

Mr. Perry. General Keane, in what ways do you believe the re- 
cent Iran nuclear deal with affect counterterrorism efforts in Syria? 
I know that’s maybe a little bit of a stretch, but can you draw a 
thread for us and put some points on it that we can maybe see 
some milestones, if you can come up — if you can think of some? 

General Keane. Well, I think it’s pretty self-evident. I mean, the 
progress that the Iranians have made in the last 35 years using 
proxy clients to sponsor terrorism for them, and also to execute 
military operations for them have led to significant influence and 
control in Lebanon, Syria, Yemen, and Iraq. And with close to $150 
billion worth of funding that’s going to be returned to their coffers, 
which is a significant percentage of their GDP, I think if we just 
estimate that likely 20-30 percent go to domestic needs to appease 
a population and keep them out of the streets, and most of it will 
go to their number one strategic objective, is not a nuclear weapon. 
Their number one strategic objective is to dominate and control the 
region, and that is where that money will go. And that will mean 
Hezbollah funding, it’ll certainly means Quds Force funding, both 
of who are on the ground in Syria. 

And I may say, making a significant contribution also on the 
ground in Syria but no longer there, but helped prop up the Assad 
regime before ISIS invaded Iraq was thousands of Iraqi Shia mili- 
tia that were all trained by the Iranians. So, that will be the main- 
stay of where most of the money will go. It will not just impact 
Syria, it’ll impact other countries in the region. But, certainly, it 
will have impact on Syria. 

Mr. Perry. Keeping with that kind of a thought, the implications 
of Russian forces in Syria, and especially in light of the Assad re- 
gime’s recent use of Russian warplanes to carry out air strikes. You 
kind of talked about this briefly before. 

Do you believe the U.S. can still — do we have the resolve? What 
are the implications, what are the challenges to us instituting a no- 
fly zone should we chose to with the advent of Russian forces prop- 
er being in country? 
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General Keane. Well, I think the free zone also would obviously 
he a no-fly zone. We would not tolerate the Assad regime bombing 
a free zone, so I think it’s a — the no-fly zone has a little bit of a 
third rail to this administration, so I think a free zone is a better 
word. And, also, it’s a place where refugees can go to seek sanc- 
tuary. 

But look, what 

Mr. Perry. Are we going to be mixing it up with Russian planes? 
Are American fighter pilots going to be mixing it up with 

General Keane. I don’t see any reason why the Russians would 
do something like that. They’ve got some intercept airplanes, 
they’re called SU-24s. They’ve got some multi-roll fighters on the 
ground, and they’ve got some close air support airplanes. They 
have about a squadron of fighters, they’ve got about a squadron of 
Hinds and Hips, and they’ve got a half a dozen drones. That’s a 
limited air capability. They’ve got some ground forces and some 
tanks, about a battalion size to sort of protect the airbase and the 
greater airbase — and a base they’re forming north of that. That’s 
not a power projective offensive ground force. You push it out so 
you don’t have Jabhat al-Nusra lobbing mortars at their airbase 
and interfering with their operations. 

It is a limited military capability designed to have significant po- 
litical impact. And I believe it will have significant political impact. 
He knows what he’s doing. 

Mr. Perry. Thank you. General. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poe. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At the beginning, I said that the Shiite Alliance was more dan- 
gerous, more evil, has killed more innocent Muslims, killed more 
Americans than ISIS has. What I should point out, what I failed 
to point out at the beginning of this, but ISIS is far more gruesome. 
Assad will give 1,000 people with barrel bombs and have the good 
taste to deny it. ISIS will behead a dozen people and put it up on 
YouTube. 

There have been those who have blamed the United States for 
everything and said we’ve accomplished nothing. I would point out 
for the record that ISIS was on its way to take Baghdad, at least 
the Sunni neighborhoods in Baghdad, and it was American air 
power that stopped them. Speaking of Baghdad, this is an ally that 
may not be worthy of very much American support. 

Ambassador, do you know how much money we spent propping 
up that regime this year? We’ve got thousands of troops there, we 
give them lots of free weapons. Any idea what the price is? 

Ambassador Benjamin. I’m afraid I couldn’t give 

Mr. Sherman. Okay. We’ll try to find out for the record, but this 
is a regime that has oil revenues present and future that will not 
commit to repay us with future oil revenues. It’s a regime that 
sends money to ISIS, it pays the civil servants in Mosul, which 
means they’re giving money to people under ISIS control, it I be- 
lieve gives Mosul free electricity for which ISIS can collect. But, 
most importantly, ISIS seized all those bank notes. The Iraqi re- 
gime will not recall them as many countries do and issue new cur- 
rency. And, of course, the reason for that is that really makes it 
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tough to be a corrupt politician because you have your store of 
money in the old bank notes. 

We’re losing the cyber war. The number one thing ISIS has is it 
does control territory, but the second thing is that our message in 
cyber space is terrible. One of the reasons for that is that we don’t 
have anybody on our team who’s paid to understand Islam. We 
think that if we can just prove that al-Baghdadi beheaded innocent 
girls, that that will undercut his support. It may increase his sup- 
port. He may put that up on YouTube. What we fail to realize is 
if we can catch him eating a ham sandwich, that’s what will under- 
cut his support. 

Ambassador, while you were in government, if you wanted to call 
a U.S. Government employee who’s full-time job was to be a true 
expert in Sharia, in the Quran, in the Hadith, was there anybody 
who was a U.S. Government employee you could call on who had 
memorized the Quran, which is kind of a basic level of Islamic 
scholarship? 

Ambassador Benjamin. Yes, sir. I’m sure there are many 

Mr. Sherman. Did you ever call on one? Can you name one, be- 
cause I’ve been told again and again that the State Department re- 
fuses to hire anyone for their knowledge of Islam. Now, for all I 
know, our Ambassador to Paraguay is a devote Muslim, but he’s 
focused on Paraguay. Who would you call? What office? 

Ambassador Benjamin. So, if I wanted an intelligence briefing. 
I’d call the intelligence 

Mr. Sherman. Is there anybody in the Intelligence Service? 

Ambassador Benjamin. There are many, many, many people. 

Mr. Sherman. Who are true graduates of the top Islamic scholar- 
ship schools? 

Ambassador Benjamin. No, but there are many other ways of ac- 
quiring that kind of knowledge. 

Mr. Sherman. Well, there’s many other ways — look, we hire 
thousands of lawyers at the State Department. We’ve got people on 
salary because they understand European diplomatic law of the 
1800s. We don’t have anybody who’s memorized the Quran. 

Ambassador Benjamin. That’s just not true, sir. 

Mr. Sherman. That’s not true? Well, I’ve — can you name any- 
body who has? 

Ambassador Benjamin. I’m sure that that’s the standard. 

Mr. Sherman. Okay. How about the standard of being able to 
apply both Sunni and Shiite Hadith to the behavior of individual 
actors? 

Ambassador Benjamin. We have many people who can 

Mr. Sherman. We have many people, but you can’t name one. 

Ambassador Benjamin. I’m not 

Mr. Sherman. In other testimony from the State Department, 
they’ve said they refuse to hire anybody to do that. But when you 
say intel, that means they’re not involved in public diplomacy. 

Ambassador Benjamin. We also have people in the intelligence 
part of 

Mr. Sherman. Okay. So, you’re saying the intel community ad- 
vises our public diplomacy and our cyber communications efforts? 

Ambassador Benjamin. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Sherman. That’s an interesting role for intel to be doing on 
a day to day basis. I have yet to find a single communication from 
the State Department showing the hypocrisy and the failure to fol- 
low Islamic law of our enemies in the Middle East, nor can you 
name a single person that has this. But you’re sure they’re there. 

Ambassador Benjamin. But I can show you 100 different pieces 
put out by the Center for Counterterrorism Strategic Communica- 
tions that have done exactly that. 

Mr. Sherman. Yes, and none of them by somebody who could — 
who would be mid-level at any of the top Islamic schools in the 
world. Yes, they’ve listened to the great course’s summary of the 
Islamic religion. 

Ambassador Benjamin. That’s an absolutely unacceptable slur 
on some truly remarkable scholars 

Mr. Sherman. I asked you what post in the State Department 
is hired for their knowledge? 

Ambassador Benjamin. I&R. 

Mr. Sherman. IR? 

Ambassador Benjamin. I&R, Intelligence and Research. 

Mr. Sherman. Intelligence and 

Ambassador Benjamin. Also, NEA has expert 

Mr. Sherman. Okay. I’ve called over there many times and 
they’ve told me nobody, and you’re telling me there’s somebody, but 
you can’t name them. And you know that they’re only going to hire 
people with fancy degrees from Princeton, not scholarship from the 
major Islamic universities. But maybe there’s some other reason 
why our cyber efforts are so pitifully poor when it comes to con- 
fronting ISIS. 

Ambassador Benjamin. A major reason why our cyber efforts are 
inadequate, sir, is that Congress has never funded them at an ade- 
quate level. 

Mr. Sherman. We funded them far more than ISIS is funded, 
and it’s not like they’ve accomplished 10 percent of what they 
should have. It’s not like you come to us with a success story and 
say we can do 10 more. We have the largest public diplomacy effort 
in the world, and the greatest failure in the world. And we are los- 
ing to people who behead children. We should be able to do a better 
job. 

Ambassador Benjamin. Well, so this is a much longer conversa- 
tion, sir, but the fact is that they have right now a story that is 
very attractive to disaffected Muslims in many countries around 
the world, and we don’t. And that’s a real problem. What would 
you propose that that message be? Come to the United States 
where you can’t get a visa? What exactly should the message be to 
people who find that to be a really attractive possibility 

Mr. Sherman. Well, first and foremost would be a review of Is- 
lamic scriptures to demonstrate how what ISIS is doing is violative 
of them. 

Ambassador Benjamin. Sir, the government 

Mr. Sherman. Giving visa to the 

Ambassador Benjamin [continuing]. Has done this over and over 
again and found out that when the U.S. tells Muslims what is Is- 
lamic and what is not, we fail. 
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Mr. Sherman. We don’t have to do the telling. We can be be- 
seeching those who can issue the fatwas, but we don’t have the 
background. 

Ambassador Benjamin. Do that, too. 

Mr. Poe. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the other gentleman from California, Mr. 
Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you. With all due respect to my col- 
league from California, who we agree with most of the time, I 
would have to say that certainly the cooperation between our intel- 
ligence services and public diplomacy are not only strong, but ex- 
pected to be strong. That’s part of their job, and I know they work 
with various people. I spent 7 years in the Reagan White House, 
and I don’t think that they’re any different now than they were 
then. There was a wide range of cooperation there with the intel- 
ligence community. So, whether or not they come up with the right 
policies or decisions, is something else again. 

Anyway, I could go into great detail for you, but I was a speech 
writer for President Reagan, and I can tell you that there was a 
great deal of resources available on how people think in that part 
of the world, and what will appeal to them, et cetera, at least dur- 
ing the Reagan administration. I don’t know, maybe they don’t do 
that any more. 

Mr. Sherman. If the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Sure. 

Mr. Sherman. I’ve called over there seeking information from 
people who would qualify as Islamic scholars and they’ve said, “We 
don’t hire any of those.” 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Maybe that’s what they tell a Congressman, 
you know. Maybe they’ve got their 

Mr. Sherman. Well, they’re really doing a bad job, or they’re 
lying to Congress, and I’ll leave it to our witness to tell us which 
it is. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay. Well, thank you very much. 

I’m concerned about a couple of things. One of the things I’m 
most concerned about is that we end up using our own money, and 
our own tax dollars that have been used in the name of fighting 
this horrible threat of radical Islamic terrorism. Of course, we have 
a President, I might add, who I don’t seem to remember having 
been able to usher those words, or utter those words, radical Is- 
lamic terrorist, but I’m afraid that the money that we’ve been 
spending, that much of it has gone and ended up in the hands of 
the people who are radical Islamic terrorists. 

This Third Force that the administration insisted that we sup- 
port in Syria rather than going with Assad, which is what the Rus- 
sians were proposing, I understand that that Third Force now is 
proven that it’s actually now working with ISIL, and that some of 
their commanders who have been on the payroll up until 2013 are 
now engaged in activity with these terrorists. Is that correct? Gen- 
eral, do you know, do you guys know anything about that? 

General Keane. I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, the Third Force just — ^yes, sir, go 
ahead. 
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Mr. JoscELYN. The most recent reports are actually that some- 
one in the New Syrian Force, a commander who may or may not 
have been vetted to he trained, it’s not clear to me based on what 
CENTCOM is saying. CENTCOM’s storyline over the last week has 
evolved, but that a commander from this force may or may not 
have defected to al-Nusra Eront, which is al-Qaeda in Syria. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Right. 

Mr. JOSCELVN. Certainly, whether or not he was vetted or not to 
provide — ^be directly involved in the program, he certainly provided, 
according to CENTCOM, equipment and ammunition to al-Nusra 
Eront, which is al-Qaeda, which is U.S. -supplied equipment and 
supplies directly to al-Qaeda. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Right. Well, so there’s ample evidence that 
this has been going on. Maybe we haven’t proven the case yet, but 
I will just say that it — I think the idea that we should just create 
a Third Eorce on our own and go out there and support it with peo- 
ple that we don’t know, basically, because we’re creating a new 
force, I think has been a catastrophe for the stability of the Middle 
East. 

And let me ask about that. Again, why is it that you have 
Assad — I mean, during World War II, we sided with Hitler as I 
might say Putin acknowledged the other day at a speech. He said, 
“Hey, you worked with us to defeat Hitler. We walked away from 
being the Soviet Union, and yet you still won’t work with us even 
in the Middle East against these radicals.” Why is that Assad being 
a bad guy, but knowing that he doesn’t intend to kill Americans, 
why aren’t we helping, going along with the idea of going over 
there and helping the bad guy who wants to kill people who want 
to murder Americans? That makes all the sense in the world to me. 
Maybe we should have worked with Putin and it would have been 
better off. If you want to refute that, go right ahead. 

Ambassador Benjamin. Mr. Rohrabacher, I would make a few ar- 
guments. Eirst, we faced an existential struggle in World War II 
that I think made collaborating with Stalin’s Russia, an entirely 
different proposition from collaborating with a mass killer like 
Hafez al-Assad. I don’t think that our vital interests are in any 
way engaged in the region in the way that we experienced 

Mr. Rohrabacher. You’re saying Assad is worse than Stalin. 

Ambassador Benjamin. World War II. No, I’m not saying — I’m 
saying it’s a different situation and, therefore, we should employ 
different standards. But I think the other thing that’s been lost 
sight of here is that were we to side with Assad, or were we to put 
a ground force into Syria to combat ISIL, we would quickly find 
ourselves without an awful lot of our allies in the Sunni Arab 
world, allies who we have long and historic relationships with, and 
who we have many differences with right now, but who we still do 
not want to fully alienate. And I would count among them Saudi 
Arabia, the UAE, Bahrain, Qatar, and Kuwait. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Sure, so all of these countries like the Saudis 
who actually paid for the pilots to fly planes into our buildings on 
9/11, we’re worried about what the Saudis have to tell us. And I 
will tell you one thing. At least you know these ISIL people are 
right up front that they want to murder us. We put up with Paki- 
stan, we put up with Saudi Arabia, and I think we are providing 
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or giving ourselves some sort of delusion about what the real world 
is all about. And I don’t know what we’ve done to punish Saudis 
about what they did to help on 9/11, but radical Islam is our 
enemy, and the Saudis have financed it, and some of the very same 
people you’re talking about have been financing ISIL. Have they 
not? Some of the same governments you just mentioned have fi- 
nanced ISIL. Isn’t that correct? 

Ambassador Benjamin. No, I don’t believe there’s any evidence 
that any of those governments have financed ISIL. I think that 
there have been cases in which some of them have financed other 
groups that we would consider too extremist for our support 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Who then became ISIL. 

Ambassador Benjamin. What? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Who then became ISIL. Anyway, it’s a very 
complicated — this is a complicated world. It’s not something that 
can be just done with slogans. I understand that, and we need all 
the guidance we can get, and all the information. The General and 
I had a good talk out in the ante room beforehand about his var- 
ious ways of analyzing a situation, which I found to be very help- 
ful, and thank you. I had to go into the backroom with — we had 
a meeting with the Japanese, a Japanese delegation I had to meet 
with. I will read your testimony and look at it. Thank you for your 
advice today. And thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poe. I thank the gentleman. 

The Chair will recognize a member not of this committee, but 
certainly welcome to ask questions, Ms. Sheila Jackson Lee from 
Texas, for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much, and to 
the ranking member. And let me thank you very much for con- 
vening a very important hearing. As a member of the Homeland 
Security Committee and Judiciary, and a former member of this 
committee. I’ve dealt with these issues quite frequently. So, I’m 
just going to raise questions based upon my following of this, and 
I raise these questions with Mr. Benjamin. And I know it’s difficult 
to maybe give a precise answer, but let me try to probe that. 

Let me just take something from speculation and news articles 
that the driving of the Syrian refugees, tragic. No one will forget 
the 3-year-old, the picture of that will remain stained in our hearts 
and our minds. Do you think there was a strategy to drive those 
refugees at the time that they were into Europe, which was not 
prepared even though the generosity of Germany was noted, to de- 
stabilize their resettlement program? I’m just going to start there, 
work my way back to Syria. Do you have any sense of how those 
refugees, the large numbers that they were, were coming into Eu- 
rope at that time? 

Ambassador Benjamin. No, I’m afraid I don’t. I can’t say exactly 
what the trigger was. There were a number of things that hap- 
pened on the ground in Syria that I think convinced Syrians that 
the situation was only going to get more dire. I don’t think that 
there was anything that was done intentionally to disrupt Euro- 
pean affairs; although, I do think that some of the central and east- 
ern European countries that were waystations for the refugees saw 
it in their interest to hustle them out of the country toward Austria 
and Germany as fast as they could. 
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Ms. Jackson Lee. My concern, and I’ll go now back to Syria. 
One, 2 years ago, many of us were supporting the Syrian American 
community, and still do in terms of if we were back one or 2 years 
ago about supporting that military that was the Syrian, I believe, 
military component that was against Assad, to provide them with 
the support systems that they needed. And, obviously, it didn’t 
come full circle for that to occur. We now find ourselves with the 
vacant space or the vacuum in which ISIS/ISIL has been able to 
take up residence, take up violence, establish a Caliphate, and to 
destroy any source of life that we possibly could have. 

Do you have a position on what I think the President has offered, 
is that Assad must go, but there is room for his leaving to be tem- 
pered, or to be, if you will, established through a process. Do you 
see any good intentions in Russia’s effort to maintain that Assad 
must stay? And, of course, now not only is there a Caliphate, but 
Russia now has seemingly an open door in Syria. It certainly has 
assets that it wants to protect, resources it wants to protect. And 
how do you see that playing out? Is Russia going to be an effective 
partner? Is Russia’s dominance of Syria going to be a detriment to 
trying to get it stabilized for the good people of Syria that I met 
when I was in Damascus and spent time there who want to come 
back and reclaim their country? 

Ambassador Benjamin. Well, you’ve asked a number of very good 
questions, and some of them are hard to answer. I think the short 
story here is that we do not know the full scope of President 
Putin’s designs in Syria. He has talked about putting together a co- 
alition to fight ISIL. And I think that there are intense conversa- 
tions going on as there were yesterday at the U.N. between the 
President and Putin on exactly this issue. 

I think that it is important to underscore that Russia has long 
looked at Syria as one of its very small numbers of true, reliable 
allies. And that has been true for many decades at this point, so 
it’s not entirely surprising that Russia decided to take this step to 
support this one very reliable ally. 

And I think that the President or the administration, I should 
say, is making a number of noises suggesting that there may be 
more room for discussing the long game in terms of Assad, but I 
think it’s quite clear that Russia is not going to throw him over- 
board any time soon. And we don’t have a lot of leverage there to 
effect that. So, that is why I said in my statement earlier, that I 
think that, ultimately, because of the crimes he’s committed, Assad 
will need to go. But I think that there’s a lot more flexibility in 
thinking about how that might happen now in Washington and 
around the world. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. The General looks like he wants to answer. 

General Keane. May I respond to that? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. General. 

General Keane. That’s a very interesting question. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Keane. First of all, the reason why the Russians came 
is because Assad for this last year has been losing territory, par- 
ticularly northern territory, and particularly in Idlib Province, 
mainly due to Jabhat al-Nusra. And, also, he’s begun to erode his 
political base in terms of the Alawites possibly thinking about 
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somebody else. So, a 60-year relationship with Russia, former So- 
viet Union, over 100,000 Russians before the civil war began actu- 
ally lived in that belt, that Alawite belt; a base on the Mediterra- 
nean, the only base that he has outside of Russia itself, he cannot 
in his own self-interest lose the strategic interest he has in Syria. 
It is his foothold in the Middle East, so here he comes, and he’s 
going to prop up this regime. That is the main reason he’s there, 
he’s creating a bit of another narrative. It’s about ISIS, it’s about 
propping up the regime. 

And here’s where I agree totally with President Obama in his 
U.N. speech, because what that does then, what Putin is saying is 
I am reinforcing the status quo inside Syria, and that means the 
humanitarian catastrophe that we have been watching for 4 years 
will continue because Putin is going to subsidize that regime and 
make certain it doesn’t fall. And, remember, Assad has been mak- 
ing war on his people for these 4 years. It’s not just barrel bomb- 
ing, it’s systematic genocide, starvation in towns and neighbor- 
hoods, destroying every food factory that they can destroy, bread 
factories, canned food factories, et cetera, 62 percent of all hospitals 
he’s destroyed because that’s another way of killing people, if they 
can’t be treated, 70 percent of all ambulances, and now the use of 
chlorine gas. It’s a very methodical systematic way he’s using to 
kill his population. 

This is what Putin is underwriting, and this is the status quo 
that that President spoke about when he said, “The carnage will 
continue.” That, I believe, will happen, sad as that is. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you both. 

Mr. Poe. The Chair thanks the witnesses and the gentlewoman; 
the Chair thanks the members, as well. 

At this point, this subcommittee hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:27 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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